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Arter the presentation of petitions on various subjects, the House 
proceeded, at five o'clock, to the order of the day for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the Coercive Bill for Ireland. 

Mr. Suet, who had moved the adjournment of the House on the 
preceding evening, opened, the debate, and, at its very commence- 
ment, indulged in reflections on England and English Members 
calculated to irritate, rather than allay, the strong feelings already 
excited on this subject. He said,— 


‘That the Secretary for Ireland had closed the debate of last night with aspeech 
which, even from a dissenting audience, would have won high praise, but which, 
recorded by the sympathies (he should: be forgiven’ for saying the British sympa- 
thies) of the assembly, was naturally hailed with vehement plaudits. Although 
an interval had elapsed, sufficient tc allow their minds to. cool, he would not dis- 
guise his apprehensions that there existed a predisposition unfavourable to the cause 
which he had risen to plead. The majority ef Englishmen were, by their natural 
conseiousness of superior dominion, inclined to regard Ireland with on imperious- 
ness which was analogous to the feelings of the great republicans of antiquity, 
who were as careless of the liberties of their dependents as they were jealous of 
theirown. (Hear, hear.) Considering this great island as the seat of empire, they 
also held it to be the chief residence of liberty, and in inflicting peace upon their 
adjoining province (if he might translate the Virgilian phrase), they were apt to 
overlook those privileges and immunities which they would guard in this country 
with a dauntless determination.’ 

As applied to the aristocracy of England, who possess large landed’ 
estates in Ireland, from whence they derive enormous rents, and have 
a pecuniary interest in shielding their estates from any tax for the poor 
of that country: and, as applied to the aristocratical party in the 
House of Commons, whether Whig or Toy, who regard the church 
and army of Ireland and their patronage to be worthy of preservation 
for their relatives and dependants, this reproach of indifference or 
of scorn towards Ireland and Irish liberty, may not be undeserved : 
but to say that the majority of Englishmen, for those were Mr. Shiel’s 
words, ded Ireland with the he describes, is unjust to- 


wards the country, and calculated to fester the'very wound it is in- 
tended to heal. ile the Members from Ireland, night after night, 
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reiterate this distinction between English Members and Irish Mem- 
bers,—English interests and Irish interests,—and while they continue 
their sweeping and indiscriminate vituperations of English selfish- 
ness,—without distinguishing between the character of the English 
Government and the English people, we see no hope of their enlist- 
ing the sympathics of those who are now indifferent to their cause ; 
but, on the contrary, we fear they will lose the cordial support of 
many who would, but for this continued repetition of crimination, 
be heartily with them as friends. The following passage, in Mr. 
Shiel’s speech, was most powerful and effective :— 


* Before you resort to this terrible stretch of the prerogative, try, put to its 
simple test, the efficacy of the law. Instead of taking this course, you permit dis- 
content to ripen into what you consider excess, and you then avail yourselves of 
the fragments of oratory which you last night produced, and a ballad, written 
perhaps in a police-barrack, in order to degrade us into slaves, and, by playing 
the part of tyrants, equally to degrade yourselves. Here, then, in the first sec- 
tion of your act of Parliament your design is manifest: it is not to crush insu- 
bordination, and check the barbarities perpetrated in the south, it is to extin- 
guish all the rights of British citizenship in the metropolis that you demand this 
frightful authority to be put into your hands. Let any man who thinks this 
exaggeration not content himself with saying so, but examine the statute. Here 
it is; the proclamation goes forth, it appears on the Castle-gates, that instant 
discussion, personal freedom, trial by jury, liberty of the press, all vanish ina 
moment. Does the exigency of the case call for this? Is it because his friend, 
Mr. Steele, had addressed the peasantry in strong language, that every man’s 
freedom in the city of Dublin was to be at the discretion of the lrish Secretary? 
Mr. Steele had already given the Government some evidence that he did not shrink 
from responsibility. He had sent a speech on a former occasion to the Attorney- 
General with his compliments. He was a man without fear. Did the Attorney- 
General prosecute that speech? No; because it was deemed far more advisable 
to wait for an opportunity to establish a despotism, and to resort to the harangues 
of a generous and chivalrous man as a pretence for this infliction. But it is said 
that political societies have contributed to praedial outrage. Who tells you this? 
Not history. Take up the Annual Register for 1828, page 134, and you will find 
the perfect tranquillity which then prevailed referred to the pacifying influence of 
the Catholie Association. (Here Mr. Sheil read the passage.) Ask yourselves 
this question—have those riots and excesses ever existed without those societies ? 
Go back to the year 1776; you will find the origin of the Whiteboy Act in the 
Travels of Arthur Young, and you will also find a description of a state of things 
which continues to this hour. He refers the outrages at that time to tithes 
(cheers), and he says that the Jegislature passed acts of Parliament which became 
the meridian of Barbary, and which, instead of permanently removing, only 
drove the disease into the vitals of the state. From that time to the present your 

rverse adherence to the unnatural and anti-national establishment of Ireland 

as uniformly led to the same results. Perhaps you require a better evidence 
than mine. You shall have it. Let the Secretary for Ireland hear the evidence 
of the Commander of the Forces; Sir Hussey Vivian was examined before the 
Committee on the state of Ireland, which reported in August last. He says— 
“ The combination is directed against tithes at present, and if you could satisfac- 
torily arrange the tithe question, you would, I should hope, have Ireland pretty 
quiet. I think it is in other respects as quiet as it was twenty years ago. Get 
rid of the first cause of excitement, and you will tranquillize lreland in spite of 
agitation,” (Loud cheers.) Lut what have you done? ‘The Secretary for Ire- 
land, deaf to all remonstrance, insensible to every entreaty, although he was im- 
plored to forbear, to wait at least for the Reformed Parliament, passed his Tithe 
Act at the close of the session, trampled on us with his English majorities, and 


a ,an achievement in legislation to whieh all our ities may be now 
reierred, 
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The earnest desire of the Ministers to keep this tithe question out 
of view, and to disclaim all intention of using the powers they ask, 
for the recovery of tithes, is a proof of their feeling it to be indefens 
sible: but, disguise it how they may, that was the origin of the coer- 
ceive measures which brought about the present disturbed state of 
Ireland, for which still more coercive measures are now asked, to 
effect a cure. The conclading portion of his speech was equally 
powerful, and we therefore give it entire :— 


‘In Heaven’s name, who has advised this proceeding ? Have the Cabinet com- 
sulted a single individual? There isnot an Irishman amongst them. Few go to 
Ireland except a migratory absentee, to pay “‘an angel visit” on the 29th of Sep- 
tember and 25th of March. They know nothing of our country ; but in the faee 
and teeth of the report of men well-versed in Irish affairs, and of the most im- 
portant evidence, they build their adventurous and tyrannical legislation on the 
miserable anonymous (anonymous to us) correspondenee of the subordinate au~ 
thorities in the disturbed districts. But the Chancellor of the Exchequer says 
neither juries will do their duty, nor witnesses attend. The onus of proof, like 
the smoke-signal mentioned in the act, lies on him, By-the-by, that is a curious 
clause. it was recommended in another place, by a lay lord, one of those friends 
who would embrace the ministers so close as to hug them to death. (Loud cheers.) 
He recommended a clause making the peasant prove that the smoke of his cabin 
was not a telegraph of insurreetion. It is far more equitable to put on the Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer the burden of proof as to juries. What is his first admis- 
sion? That no single juror has been injured. (Loud eries of “bear.”) No, nos 
one. His next statement is, that every jury but one did its duty. Why, is this 
a reason for abolishing all juries? But the Carrickshaugh jury did perform its 
duty. Who can venture to say it did not who was not present? Who can judge 
of a witness without seeing him undergo the scrutiny of cross-examination? & 
look, a quiver, a faltering of the utterance, may decide a jury; the glance of an 
eye may save abuman being. But look to dates. The first Carrickshaugh trial 
was during the winter of 1832. The Committee on the state of Ireland reported 
in August: not one word was said of the unfairness of the jury. But go to other 
cases : there were trials for combination against tithes in Dublin, Clonmel, Kerry, 
Cork, and in every one ease convictions were obtained. (Cheers.) Away with the 
idea that juries will not attend: summon the gentry of the country, fine them if 
they do not attend, with an exemplary intimation of their duty, and they will not 
fail to throng the ordinary tribunals of the county. Ay, but the evidence; but 
will the courts-martial get the evidence? ‘That is quite unnecessary; they pro- 
ceed summarily, so says the act, and sentence on the view: provide your witnesses 
with due protection; let them emigrate, if needful, and you will have nothing to 
dread: this will cost money: yes, but retain liberty at any price. But let us 
come to the statute: what powers does it give, and to what tribunal? It eom 
presses the Whiteboy Acts, and the Ist and 2nd of William IV., and the 50th of 
George III., and the 27th of George LIL, together: in one word, it transfers al- 
most the entire criminal code from a jury—to whom? To a judge? No; the 
ermire might be spotted, scarlet cannct. To barristers? No; their eyes are 
fixed on a golden perspective, and the Castle is at the end of every vista. ( Cheers.) 
No, but to a setof men who are above all influence; to whom the word “ pro-~ 
motion” is unintelligible ; enlightened, impartial, calm in decision, cautious im 
inquiry ; who have contracted, of course, no habits of rigour from the house, 
and by whom justice and mercy will be fortunately tempered. We shall have no 
Magistrates, no jurors, no judges, no barristers: we shall have-—what? Captains, 
forsooth. (Cheers.) The wig, wept my the band, must give way to the 
sash, the sword, the epaulet, and then all the evils of the admini 
of Irish justice will be at an end forever. There never was anything like this, 
Such a tribunal impartial! ‘Au English officer goes to Ireland, is visited by 
the gentlemen in bis neighbourhood,—-shares in theit joyous i 's 
as the glass goes round, imbibes opinions with bis claret, and 
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next morning to the administration of impartial justice on the court-martial 
bench. And under what circumstances? See, think of what you are doing. 
You are now employing the army in raising tithes, and to-morrow the army are 
to adjucate upon them, (Hear, hear.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clares that he dces not mean to apply the act to the tithes. He does not mean 
jt? Look at the act. The Irish Secretary contradicts the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and says that offences connected with tithes shall be punished by the 
court-martial, (Hear, hear.) Now, look to the act of George III., c. 57: com- 
bination against tithes, or obstructing a clergyman in their collection by any un- 
lawful means, is made acrime, and this statute gives the court-martial cogniz- 
ance of the offence, because itembodies the clause in its enactments. It is, then, 
clear beyond dispute, that this act is to have the effect of extorting an abomin- 
able impost by means of martial-law, and the officer of the army, who has been 
impeded on one day in levying tithes in any way, is to try the wretched 

the next for an offence in which his own feelings are deeply engaged. Admir- 
able legislation! The judge is not only to be a soldier, but he is to be a party in 
his own cause. Well indeed does this statute deserve the encomiums which are 
founded on its unexampled and inimitable characteristics,’ 


Mr. Macav ey rose after Mr. Shiel, and we confess that his posi- 
tion was not an enviable one. As no Attorney-General ever yet 
moved for an ex-officio information against a newspaper, for libel, 
without prefacing his motion. by an eulogium on the liberty of the 

ress : so Mr. Macauley, with similar professional skill, prefaced his 

efence of arbitrary measures, by avowing his almost superstitious 
veneration for the protection of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
Trial by Jury, both of which he was recommending should be anni- 
hilated at a blow! The following was the commencement of his 
speech :— 

‘For his own part, he had never risen in that house under more painful feelings 
than those which now oppressed him. He had never thought that it would have 
become necessary for him to stand up and defend the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the suspension of the trial by jury. (Hear, hear.) But on what 
grounds did he defend that course? But before he went to those grounds, he 
would begin by saying that he entertained no feelings with respect to the rights, 
and liberties, and prosperity of England, which he did not hold as fully and as 
strongly in regard to those of Ireland. He thought that there was no situation 
in the life of a public man more painful than that in which he found him- 
self under the necessity of supporting the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and the even temporary abolition of the trial by jury. These were sacred 
portions of our constitution, older than Parliament itself,—their origin was 
lost in the darkness of ancient times. They formed parts of the great charter of 
British liberties. They were those great bulwarks of freedom for which our ances- 
tors had bravely and successfully struggled,—to preserve which dynasties had 
been changed,—for which whole armies of martyrs had bled ;—those sacred bul- 
warks, he admitted, ought to be approached with awe, and never touched or dis- 
turbed but in case of the greatest necessity ; but, that necessity once made out, 
he would not stop to inquire how far cr how short he was to go beyond them. 
(Hear, hear,” from the Opposition.) He would not, having once admitted the 
principle, enter into all the detail, for nine-tenths of that detail were become neces- 
sary, in order that the application of the principle might not be in vain. He 
could not imagine any thing worse than the enactment of a measure which, being 
unconstitutional, should, at the same time, be ineffectual for its object (hear, 
hear,) which, while it went beyond the law, did not afford any security for the 
briefness of its own duration, He would say that in departing from the law, he 
would rather err on the side of vigour than of lenity. (“ Hear, hear,” from the 
Opposition, followed by cheers from the Ministerial side). He would, therefore, make 
it strong, that its duration might be short, and that it might be less liable to be 
drawn into a precedent. When once, therefore, he had made up his mind that a 
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suspension of the Habeas Corpus and the Trial by Jury had become necessary, it 
was to him of little importance to go into discussion as to its details, and in that 
feeling he would not inquire which would be the best substitute for the Trial by 
Jury,—the trial by one Judge, or by three Barristers, or by Courts-Martial,—for 
though he was not without an opinion as’ to which was the best, he would not 
stop to choose between them; but, as he had mentioned them, he must say that, 
in his opinion, any of them would be preferable to that substitute suggested by 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman who had just addressed the House.’ 


When such a man as Mr. Macauley, one so profoundly learned in 
the history of the British Constitution, and therefore so zealous in 
defence of its liberties, can thus easily admit a necessity for arbitrary 
power, and on that admission, defend its enactments, and admire 
them the more because of their very severity, well may ordinary 
men become indifferent to the details, and think it of no importance 
whatever, whether the trials be by a jury, a judge, or a military court. 
He proceeded to speak of the irresponsible nature of the political as- 
sociations in Ireland, and the domination they exercised over the 
people, and asked :— ; 

* Was it for this that they had reformed the Parliament? (Cheers from the 
Opposition, echoed by the Ministerial side.) He wouldask, in the words of one 
who had once fought strenuously in. the cause of Reform—and the question, 
when first asked was responded to by the heart of every Englishman—* Have we 
slain the lion to be devoured by the wolf?” (Loud cheers from the Opposition.) 
He (Mr. Macauley) belonged to that party which had carried Reform, in order to 
avoid revolution. But that party had not fought the battle against the proudest 
aristocracy in the world, in order that an oligarchy which had since sprung.up 
should rule in its stead (continued cheers from the Opposition),—an oligarchy 
which had no title to power but the lenity of the Government and its own auda- 
city.’ (Cheers renewed from the same side.) 

These cheers were elicited by the universal feeling that Mr. Macau- 
ley was, in this case, pleading as the advocate of a Ministry under 
which he held office, rather heb the representative of a free and in- 
dependent community ; and, accordingly, his words were re-echoed, 
and his questions parodied, in every part of the House; some ex- 
claiming—“ Aye! indeed! Was it for this that the Reform was 
passed ?” and others adding—“ What! have we slain the Tories, and 
are we to be devoured by the Whigs?” And is Mr. Macauley, then, 
of the party, whose honed dalad the progress of the late Bill— 
was “Reform, but not Revolution ?” a party that included all the 
worst portion of the Conservative club? The appearance of the 
Honourable Member as he spoke, betokened a consciousness of being 
in a wrong position with himself, with the House, and with the Coun- 
try: and, therefore, towards the close of his speech, which, tho 
eloquently and forcibly delivered, as all his speeches are, was yet felt, 
by almost every one, to be deficient in real power and consistency, he 
thus adverted to his situation and his motives :— 

‘He had thus stated his opinion freely and candidly of this measure, but he 
could assure the House that, in what he said, he was in no degree influenced 3 
his official connexion with the government. (“ Hear, hear,” from the Opposition. 
He did not expect any credit on this score from the hon. and learned 
opposite. He would admit that there were many cases in which a man might 

ve up his own opinion out of respect or attachment to political friends, or from 
connexions with government ; but the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
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not one of those cases in which such a sacrifice of opinion could be honestly made. 
He could appeal to many of his hon. friends near him, who would bear testimony 
to the fact, that he had come down on an early night of the Session, when the 
measure of church reform was to be introduced, prepared, in spite of his attach. 
ment to those who formed the administration, and in spite of his own connexion 
with government, to separate himself from that government, if he should not find 
that the measure to be proposed was of a nature which the country had a right to 
expect.. But as he was then ready to part from Ministers if he could not coneur 
with them, so now he was ready to lend them all the feeble aid in his power, being 
firmly convinced that the course which they proposed was the right one. He 
should have no fear of meeting his constituents in consequence of his vote on this 
oecasion, They were the friends of true liberty, aud while they would oppose any 
unnecessary inroad on the rights of any portion of their fellow-subjects, they 
would, though they regretted its necessity, not object to a measure which, while it 
temporarily suspended the constitution, did so only that it might not be wholly 
endangered by anarchy. He would willingly render them an account of his con- 
duct, satisfied that they were too sincerely attached to true liberty, and too en- 
lightened, not to distinguish between it and that unbridled licence which could 
end only in the worst of slavery. Whatever might be the result of the opinions 
he had now expressed, he would abide by them, and even though he might 


become the victim of popular injustice, he would never condescend to be its 
flatterer.’ (Cheers.) 


Mr. J. Romit.y made an excellent argumentative speech ; but, from 
its being feebly spoken, it made a less impression on the House than 
its real good sense would have created, had more of energy been 


infused into its delivery. He thus combated one of Mr. Macauley's 
favourite arguments :— 


‘In granting that power to courts-martial, let the House consider how far the 
were capable of weighing and balancing evidence. He must say that he woul 
grant such powers as were allowed by this bill, least of all to men the very princi- 
ple of whose profession was, unreflecting and implicit obedience. (Hear.) He was 
astonished to hear the hon, member for Leeds (Mr. Macauley) say, “if you at all 
go out of the bounds of the constitution, it is essential that you should go far, lest 
your views should be mistaken, and your object frustrated.” He (Mr. Romilly) 
really did believe that a more dangerous doctrine never was promulgated (hear, 
hear, hear); and he should not be doing what he conceived to be his duty in that 
house if he did not express his absolute abhorrence of such a doctrine, (hear, hear) 
—a doctrine founded on an evident misconception of what was, and what ought, to 
be done. (Hear, hear.) ‘The duty of government was clearly and openly to state, 
that they felt it necessary to depart from the constitution, but that that departure 
should be as slight and trivial as possible, (Hear, hear.) They ought to declare 
plainly the extent to which they were compelled to trench on the constitation. 
They ought to say,—We have confined the infraction as much as we could,—we 
will do as little mischief as we possibly can.” But it was a new doctrine to violate 
the constitution greatly in order to preserve it. To pursue such a principle would 


be to bring forward one bad precedent after another in mischievous and continuous 
Succession.’ 


Considerable interest was excited, also, by Mr. Romilly’s allusion 
to the opinions and conduct of his late lamented father, who was in 


office in 1807, and from whose private journal, kept by himself at the 
time, an extract was read. 


‘The individual (Sir Samuel Romilly) to whom he alluded, filled, under the 
short administration of 1806 and 1807, the office of Solicitor-General, and in his 
papers, speaking of the passing of the Insurrection Act at that period, he thus ex 
pressed himself—“ For myself, the measure appeared to me to Be so impolitic, so 
SAjust, and likely to produce so much mischief, that I determined, if any person 
diy ‘ded the House, to vote against it. Sheridan did divide it on the question that 
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the Bill do pass, and 1 found myself in a minority of 10, including the tellers, 
against 108. There were’’—[{Then followed the names of the minority, ineluding 
that of Sir Arthur Pigott.] ‘‘I did not speak upon the Bill. That it would pass, 
whatever might be said against it, [ could not doubt; I therefore thought, that to 
state my objections to it could have no other effect than to inerease the mischief 
which [ wished to prevent. What triumphant arguments will not this Bill, and 
that which is depending in the House for preventing the people having arms, 
furnish the disaffected with in Ireland! What Jaws more tyrannical could they 
have to dread if the French yoke were imposed on them? What worse could 
they endure, than to be exposed to domiciliary visits, to have their houses broken 
open in the dead of night, and to find insolent superintendents forcing their way 
into every bedechamber, to see that none of the family were from home, and to 
have those who at such season shall be absent, without being able to produce wit- 
nesses to prove that it was upon some lawful occasion, subjected to trans ij 
as felons to New South Wales! (Hear, hear.) Can it be expected that men will 
be so blindly attached to bondage thus cruel and degrading as unwillingly to shed 
their blood in the defence of it? To adopt such a measure, at a moment like the 
present, appears to me to be little short of madness. Unfortunately, the mea- 
sure had been in the contemplation of the late ministry, They had left a draft 
of the Bill in the Secretary of State’s office; and they were now ashamed to 
oppose what some of themselves had thought of proposing. The Attorney and 
Solicitor-General of Ireland had approved the Bill; but Pigott and myself had 
never heard that such a matter was in agitation till it was brought into the House 
by the present Ministers.” (Hear, hear.) 


Considering the situation then occupied by Sir Samuel Romilly, 
and that now occupied by Mr. Macauley—both being legal men by 
— both members of the Government, and both advocates of 
iberty, in its broadest sense,—we think the contrast is remarkable, in 
the conclusions to which they appeared to come, on measures of a 
similar nature, and enacted under similar circumstances. But 
some private journal of Mr. Macauley’s may be hereafter found, from 
which his son may quote his private abhorrence of a Bill which he 
had publicly defended; and we shall see that he did not differ much 
from Sir Samuel Romilly in opinion as a man, though as an advocate 
he had felt himself under the necessity of making the most of the case 
of his clients. But Sir Samuel Romilly was superior to this, and 
made no public defence whatever of that which, on principle, he could 
not, with his known opinions, do otherwise than privately condemn. 
Let his memory be honoured more than ever on this account ! 

Mr. Feraus O'Connor spoke at some length against the mea- 


sure; and defended Mr. O'Connell from the aspersions cast upon his 
character. 


Mr. Carew defended the Bill, as far as it should be applied to dis- 
turbed districts, but wished the application not to extend to that part 
of Ireland with which he was connected, where no necessity for 
increased powers existed. 


Mr. Cxay objected to any delay or postponement of the measure— 
if right it should be at once ; if wrong it should be resisted 
entirely. He disliked both the remedial and the coercive measures of 
the Government: the former did not oe enough, because they 
still left a church establishment in Ireland; the latter went too far, 
because they were arbitrary and summary. Notwithstanding this, he 
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would vote for the first reading of the Bill, but oppose it in its future 
stages. 
Major Beaucierk, in a short speech of opposition to the mea- 
sure, said that “‘ Ministers, by dade welded majorities, might 
this Bill; but these majorities consisted of men who hated 
liberty ;” which called up Lord Esrineton, who occupied the House 
for a considerable time in defending both Ministers and their majori- 


ties ; but without saying anything that was new on the subject of 
the Bill. 


After this, a scene of great confusion arose as to the adjournment of 
the House. Mr. H.L. Butwer, having risen to move that adjournment 
at 12 o'clock ; and many continuing to vociferate their cries of “Go on, 
go on."—Lord Atruorp did not wish to oppose the adjournment ; 
but hoped before they separated that some understanding might be 
come to for the debate closing on the ensuing night. Mr. O’'Con- 
NELL protested against any bargain of that kind, as he should speak 
when and how he pleased; and would protract the debate to the 
utmost possible length, rather than yield assent to the Bill being read. 


In short, until some fixed and specific regulation is made by the 
House, as to when adjournments shall be made—when debates shall 
be finally closed—and when speakers shall be permitted to go on or 
give way—until some rules fin orders upon these points are fixed and 
settled, so as to be equally binding upon all, we see no end to the 
cabals, clamours, and scenes of mutual disgrace and dissatisfaction 
which must ensue, by one party insisting on one thing, another on 
another, and instead of a rule, to which all can refer, settling the dis- 
pute, its decision being forced on by noisy vociferation and insolent and 
overbearing defiance. The very first step toward the dispatch of 
public business ought to be the limitation of time, beyond which no 
one speaker should have a right to proceed—and for any extension 
beyond which, he should rest entirely on the indulgence of the House: 
and this once settled, other corresponding limitations of hours, &c. 
— follow. But this first step is most essential; and we already 
find a rapidly growing opinion among the Members, in favour of its 
adoption, which, increased as it must be, by the nightly inconve- 
niences of these interrupted and protracted debates, will, we doubt 
not, soon become universal, and its adoption be most strongly recom- 


mended by those very persons who were the first to treat it with 
derision. 


The House was exceedingly amused by the frankness of Dr. Bald- 
win, who said “he had been very much blamed by his constituents 
for not having spoken before ;” and the reason why this statement 
amused so many, was, that a great number of other Members had 
received similar censures, and could therefore sympathize with the 
Honourable Gentleman in the difficulty he felt. Constituents, how- 
ever, should make allowances for their representatives in this respect : 
for it must be clear that if every Metiber delivered a speech on the 
Bill, however short, it could neither get through the House, nor be 
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thrown out of it, in less than three months: and that every thing 
else must stand still in the mean time. Still, however, every Member 
has an equal right to demand and insist upon a hearing: and there- 
fore the absolute necessity of some rules of limitation, if justice is to 
be dealt out equally to all , 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Marca 1. 


On the presentation of petitions to-day, a more than usual time 
was occupied in conversation on the subjects of each, in which Mr. 
Cobbett took his full share. He denied that the spread of educa- 
tion had diminished crime ; and though he objected to the taxes on 
knowledge, it was because they were unjust taxes, and not because 
they were impediments in the way of spreading information, that he 
op them. Mr. Cobbett also objected to any legislation on the 
subject of the Sabbath, without exempting the Jews from its 7 
tion. On the presentation of a petition by Mr. Hill, from an Uni- 
tarian congregation in Hull, praying for de removal of all civil dis- 
abilities from the Jews, Mr. Cobbett again objected to any further 
indulgence being shewn to them, as they were “ free enough already, 
and got more money than any set of Christians.” This is a new defi- 
nition of freedom ; but it was hardly more startling than his assertion, 
that, to petition for the emancipation of the Jews, was to call upon 
the House to abolish Christianity altogether! A long and desultory 
conversation followed, which proved this fact, beyond all doubt—that 
the more the time is extended for any particular Tend of the public 
business, the more certainly will every portion of it be filled up.as 
before, without advancing the progress of public business at all. 
When petitions were presented from four to five o'clock, and only an 
hour was allowed for all, the principal facts of the petitions only were 
stated, and no arguments were raised on them, these being reserved 
for the discussion of the great questions to which they referred. Now, 
however, that petitions are presented from twelve to three o'clock, there 
are no more got through, within the three hours, than used to be 
finished in one, each Member taking the opportunity to make as 
on the question to which the petition relates; and all the other at- 
tending Members having something to say, either for or against eve 
petition presented. Public business is therefore not advanced a pia’ 
step by this new arrangement : and though the time occupied is much 
more, yet it is wasted in what should be reserved for other and more 
fitting occasions, when some result is likely to follow the discussions 
indulged in: and when some measure, requiring a division, is 
actually before the House: for, when all the speaking is over, the 
petitions are merely laid upon the table, and never seen, heard of, or 
even adverted to again. There'was much truth in the short speech 
of Mr. Heathcote. 


Mr. HEATHCOTE rose to deprecate the discussions whieh had been 
going on for some time. First, a petition was presented in favour of 
the , oat which led to a long discussion as to who were, and who 
were not, Christians. ‘Then came a petition in favour of the Poles, 
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on which a still longer discussion occurred as to their treatment. 
After that, petitions relative to the observance of the Sabbath 
Day, which elicited as much difference of opinion as any of the pre- 
ceeding topics: and now the Honourable Member for Oldham was 
prepared to go into a discussion connected with emigration from 
Scotland. This was a Reformed Parliament; and the people ex- 
pected that they were to do something, and not falk so much, It 
would be much more convenient if Honourable Members were to 
confine themselves to questions that were really before the House. 

Mr. Hearacore is quite right: and our hope is, that this evil 
will become so intolerable, that it will hasten the efforts of many to 
apply a remedy or a cure. 

The second sitting of the House took place at five o'clock, when 
such a scene of uproar arose in the gallery, from its incapacity to 
contain, comfortably, the number of persons who had received orders 
or paid the door-keepers for their admission, that the Speaker was 
obliged to order the Serjeant-at-Arms to take the disorderly into 
custody ; and it was some time before order could be restored. Every 
day, in short, proves that the House is unfit for its purpose, and that 
a new one must be speedily erected, if business is to proceed with 
any decency or order. 


Mr. Henry Lyrron Butwer opened the debate of the evening: 
but, from feebleness of voice and manner, and monotony of tone, 
his sentences fell dead upon the floor of the House, and scarcely ex- 
cited a single cheer, even from those whose cause he was advocating, 
by opposing the measure on the table. Mr. Epvwarp Lytton 
Butwer’s manner is more energetic and impressive, and his speech 
on the same question on a former night, was listened to with great 
attention: but the present, though good in matter, was lost in its 
effect upon the House, by the want of warmth and earnestness in de- 
livery. It opposed the Bill, as unnecessary, arbitrary, and unconsti- 
tutional. 

Sir Georce Grey stated his intention to vote for the bill; and 
directed his invective chiefly against Mr. O'Connell. He spoke 
rapidly, firmly, and with great spirit: and this, mingled with the 
persona'ities, which seem always to command readier attention than 
arguments in the House, made his speech a very useful auxiliary to 
the Ministers; though an analysis of it would not present a single 
new argument, that we could discover, in favour of their measure. 


Mr. D. W. Harvey followed, in a speech of great boldness and ar- 
gumentative a well conceived, well reasoned, and well deli- 
vered. Its chief characteristic was, however, the boldness of its doc- 
trines, which alarmed the timid in no small degree, and made the 
aristocratical section of the House look on their propounder, with feel- 
ings of no common description. The following is one of the most 
effective parts of the speech. 


* Ministers greatly deceived themselves if they supposed that the people of 
England would look on cool approvers of such a despotic proceeding. If the 
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people did not urgently press them, in reference to their past or future measures, 
they deceived themselves in attributing their silence to apathy or approval. The 
people were jealously watchful of their proceedings ; they entertained great expee- 
tations from a Reformed Parliament—indeed, expectations began when the ery 
for Reform ended. But they were also a grateful people. (Hear, hear.) If they 
did not press Ministers just now, it was because they had confidence in their own 
Reform Parliament, and because they felt grateful to~the men who had officially 
enabled them to create one, and therefore were unwilling to embarrass them, (Hear, 
hear.) But if they found them hastily sanctioning © measure like the present, 
fraught with the worst ills of the worst despotism of the worst times of corrupt 
Parliament—martial Jaw—on such silky representations as those of the Noble 
Lord and his colleagues, they would withdraw their confidence, and assume an- 
other attitude. They would not permit their Irish fellow-subjeets, with whom, in 
spite of all insidious attempts to excite local prejudices and national antipathies, 
they felt themselves connected by tics of the strongest sympathy, to be trampled 
under foot by men who hitherto had been loud in the shout for popular liberty : 
and then mark the consequence: if the English should deem it proper to meet 
for the purpose of discussing the expediency of a repeal of the legislative union, 
would Ministers bring in a bill to suppress them? And, if not, would they en- 
courage in England what they put down in Ireland with the strong arm of the law 
law, did he say? No, by means unknown to the British constitution. Minis- 
ters had declared that they would stand or fall by the measure, that on it they 
staked their character as men, as statesmen, and as Ministers. Their declaration 
had been regretted by the Hon. opener of that night’s debate, but, as he thought, 
most unwarrantably. He conceived it did them honour, and that every Adminis- 
tration was bound to stake its official existence on measures of decided policy like 
the present. But how would the people feel in reference to the declaration? No 
doubt they had deserved well since their accession: they all remembered the 
sacrifice of individual views and opinions which had been made by Reformers in 
general, in order to secure their possession of office. But this could not always 
continue: no more pernicious doctrine could be inculcated than that a great and 
intelligent people only possessed one set of men fitted to preside over its affairs. 
Ministers very much mistook their position in the country—very much overrated 
their own merits, if they, for a moment, persuaded themselves, as the manner of 
their declarations would imply, that if they threw up office, therefore everything 
in the empire would be thrown into confusion,—-that it would be a great political 
chaos,—that Ireland, having severed the cabal which bound it to the mother- 
country, the two islands would henceforth float on the mighty waters unpitied 
and unknown! There would be little difficulty in providing a Ministry not infe- 
rior in all the requisites of statesmen: half the Political Unions throughout the 
country could send forth men at least their equals in knowledge and eloquence. 
{Laughter.) The time was when Government was a mystery; now it was gene- 
rally understood to be a very simple thing—the promoting the happiness of the 
greatest number. The people of England made this great test of utility the test 
of laws ; and so far as they stood the test, and no further, they yielded them a 
willing obedience. No institutions could stand ten years in this country, unless 
recommended by utility. By this all their institutions would be tested—the 
monarchy itself—their hereditary distinctions, and theappanages with which both 
Zere surrounded, would not escape the trial. If they stood the test, they would 
only be strengthened by the trial: if they fell, it would be only from their own 
weakness, and on their ruin would be raised a simpler and a better system.’ 
{(“ Hear, hear,” and “ Oh.”) 

Mr. Harvey quoted the opinions of Lord Chatham and Lord 
Erskine, in subsequent parts of his speech, with great effect. He 
advocated the withdrawal of the measure, as unnecessary and despotic, 
and concluded thus— 

* Before he sat down, he would take the liberty of quoting the words of a man, 


the idol of the party cpposite,—Mr. Fox,—used in reference to a measure similar 
in atrocity to f we one :—“ Nothing was more clear,” said Mr. Fox, “ than 
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that the House of Commons ought never to proceed upon any measure that might 
trespass upon the rights of the people, without evidence that was decisive, even in 
cases of extreme necessity. He declared that he would never attend to the detail 
of a measure which in its essence was so detestable. Good God Almighty, (con- 
tinued Mr. Fox) is it possible that the feelings of the people of this country should 
be so insulted ; is it possible to make the people of this country believe that this 
plan is not a total annihilation of their liberty? I do hope that this bill will ‘pa 
duce an alarm ;—that while we have the power of assembling, the people will as- 
semble; that while they have the power they will not surrender it; but come 
forward and state their abhorrence of this proceeding; and those who do not, I 
pronounce to be traitors to their country. Good God, Sir, what madness, what 
phrenzy, has overtaken the authors of this measure!” (Hear, hear.)’ 


Lord Joun Russet followed Mr. Harvey, and addressed his ar- 
guments chiefly in reply to what had been said by that gentleman, 
whose doctrines, he said, if carried out into practice, would subvert 
the monarchy, the peerage, and the constitution, invade property, 
and break all the bonds of social order asunder. The most important 
of the arguments used by Lord John Russell on the subject of the 
Bill were contained in the following passage, on which we do not 
think it necessary to offer any comment,—as the fallacy is so glaring, 
that our chief surprize is, how it should have escaped the Noble Lord, 
so warm a friend and so able a defender of constitutional principles 
and practice as he has always been. He said :— 

* There were two provisions of the bill which had met with serious objections. 
One of them was that clause which referred the trial of those offences to a mili- 
tary court, not establishing martial law, but giving the trial of offences known to 
the common law, to a military tribunal. With regard to that clause, the proper 
point to be considered was this,—“‘ In what other hands can you better place this 
jurisdiction ?”’ He had heard many suggestions in lieu of these military tribunals, 
and none better than this,—that you should place this jurisdiction in the hands 
of a King’s counsel, and a special jury consisting of the gentry of the county. 
He agreed with his hon. and learned friend, the Member for Leeds, in saying, that 
when it was necessary to deviate from the constitution, he would rather have a 
measure totally unlike, than a measure something like the constitution. (Oppo- 
sition cheers.) He confessed,that to him it appeared to be the most dangerous 
thing in the world to have the shadow of a free constitution, and to lose the sub- 
stance. (Opposition cheers.) He would briefly explain what he meant by that 
assertion. If, in an unreformed Parliament, it had pleased the House of Com- 
mons to say that thirty or forty individuals should have the right of naming all 
the members who were to sit within it, and that that right should be saleable, 
there would have been no difficulty in showing that such an open mockery of 
representation was a violation of the constitution, and must be altered. It was 
because individuals who only represented themselves, came into that House as the 
representatives of the people, that the abuse became dangerous,—that it increased 
to such a formidable height, and that it lasted so long, in spite of all the opposi- 
tion which it had to encounter. Now what was proposed instead of these mili 
tribunals? That the judge should not be taken from the ordinary judges of the land, 
but should be taken from the King’s counsel or serjeants who were judges in expec- 
tancy, and thatthe jury should not be chosen from the common panel, but from the 
list of special jurors,—that is, you would establish a judge without independence, 
and a jury without impartiality. He would illustrate still further what he meant, 
by saying that he had rather have a coercive measure that was unlike, than a 
coercive measure that was like the constitution. Take the case of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. If those who had first proposed the suspension of it had 
to fritter away that act by mitigated modifications of it, we might now be enjoy- 
ing its benefits. It was because they suspended it altogether that we had that act 
now subsisting in all its power. It was because they gave the King power to 
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the full extent to dispense with that act that we could now boast of its giving us 
at present not only the name but also, the reality of freedom, It was for that 
reason that he preferred this military tribunal to one nearer the common forms of 
the constitution, Nothing was better calculated to corrupt the minds of men than 
the accustoming them to have recourse to extraordinary powers, Military men 
were in the habit of deciding without the intervention cf a jury ; but if you placed 
judicial characters, and those who were almost as much engaged in judicial pro- 
ceedings as the judges themselves,—he meant members of the bar,—in the situa- 
tion of military men, who could say that those learned individuals would not get 
enamoured of their extraordinary powers, and say that they were necessary for the 
ordinary administration of justice in lreland? 


ee it serene ve eee to the Noble Lord, that though the 
judges might say such powers were necessary, yet it would always be 
for the Legeiaanes to peas he the question of whether they a 
were or not. All men like enlarged powers, whether civil or military: 
and all men who enjoy, for any portion of time, the exercise of | 
powers, are unwilling to surrender them—and get at ps, os not merely 
to say, but to believe that they are necessary. But this, rather than being 
an argument for granting them to Ministers or military men instead of 
judges, is one of the strongest reasons why arbitrary powers should 
not be entrusted ¢o any class of human beings whatever! Lord John 
Russell concluded his speech thus :— 


‘The present was a case, in which every man must judge according to his honest 
conviction, whether these laws were necessary or not. If they were not necessary, 
let them not be enacted (Opposition cheers); but if they were necessary, he called 
upon gentlemen not to shrink from the duty which they owed to their country, but 
to pass them at once. Let them be assured, that whatever measures of concession, 
conciliation, or improvement may be necessary, that must be a great improvement 
which rendered life and property safe. Talk of men not obtaining employment! 
How could they expect to gain employment, when the inland conveyance of 
goods on canals for the purpose of trade was interrupted in open day-light by 
bands of armed men traversing the country? From whom could employment 
come except from men in the possession of capital? and what capitalist would 
vest his capital in Ireland until he was certain that his property would not be 
destroyed, and his servants would not be murdered in performing his behests? 
(hear, hear.) If employment be wanted in [reland, pass acts to give it to the 
people; but do not fancy that you are doing your duty towards Ireland, by re- 
fusing your consent to a measure without which life and liberty will be left inse- 
cure, and made the sport of every ruffianly highwayman. He was convinced, 
that by subduing insurrection, while they maintained, as they ought, the autho- 
rity of the laws, and the dignity of the imperial Crown of these islands, it would 
be confessed in the end, even by those who were reluctant to own it now, that they 
had been the best friends to the peace, the liberty, and the consequent prosperity 
of Ireland.’ (Cheers. ) 


Mr, Henry GraTTan made a strong appeal to the House against 
the measure before it. He did not object to the “ Whitefeet” being 
put down, but he objected to the constitution being put down at the 
same time; because he thought the one might be easily effected 
without the other. There was in Mr. Grattan’s manner as much too 
great an excess of energy, as there was in Mr. H. Bulwer’s a defi- 
ciency of that necessary quality to command attention : and frequently 
sentences of great force fell quite powerless, because of the 
vehemence with which they were uttered. The facts of the ho 
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were, however, convincing, and the arguments sound. In conclusion, 
he said :— 


‘In his conscience he thought that this was a measure which, if carried, Minis- 
ters and the country would, in the end, have strong reason to rue. (Hear, hear.) 
It was a measure, he believed, contrary to the feelings of the people of England— 
it was a measure, he was sure, which greatly exceeded the necessity of the case. 
(Hear, hear.) They talked of putting down pradial agitation ; and to do this, 
they were about to deprive the Irish people of their just rights: (hear hear)—to 
remove, in fact, from those of whom they complained, any desire, any wish, to 
cultivate a feeling of quietude and content. (Hear, hear.) But if the hand of op- 
pression fell heavily on men, it was impossible that they could participate in those 
sentiments. What induced Ireland to agree to the Union? Certainly the hope 
that she would participate fully in the freedom of the British constitution. Did 
such a measure as this accord with that hope? If he had failed in appealing to 
the passions and sympathies of English members on this most painful subject, he 
would next address himself to their calm and sober feeling. He would call on 
them to mark what the Secretary for Ireland had said in support of his case; and 
he would confidently maintain, that the Secretary for Ireland had not made out, 
had not proved, any such case as he had declared that he was able to substantiate. 
Yet, on a question of such momentous importance, the right hon. Secretary 
would not even allow the delay of a fortnight. He had now nearly concluded. If 
he failed in this humble but heartfelt appeal to the House to do his country right, 
still be had the satisfaction of feeling that, to the best of his ability, he had per- 
formed his duty. If martial law were to be inflicted on his country, he should go 
out. of those doors with feelings of deep indignation. If he had failed in enlisting 
in the cause of bis suffering country those whom he now addressed, he would in- 
voke the memory of those great men now departed, who, in former days, assisted 
in that House the few who were struggling in support of popular rights. He 
would invoke the shade of Mr. Ponsonby, that able and consistent patriot, who 
had led the opposition in that House, and whose ashes now repesed in this country. 
From 1807 to 1812, when you could not get amongst yourselves any one to un- 
dertake the situation of leader, he stood forward and boldly performed that 
arduous duty. To his shade, and to the shade of another statesman whose memory 
was dear to him, yes, 


“Dear as the ruddy drops that visit this sad heart,” 


to them would he appeal, in the hope that the recollection of their services might 
raise in the minds of those whom he addressed, a just, a kindly, an honest feeling 
towards his suffering country. (Hear, hear.) He should resist this measure to 
the last, because it appeared to him to be fraught with the seeds, not of union, 
but of separation. (Hear, hear.) 

The ArTrorNEY-GENERAL followed Mr. Grattan, and furnished 
a striking proof of how much time a man may occupy and 
make no progress in his speech. He really did not advance the 
question for the side on which he pleaded, bat retarded it consider- 
ably : and it appeared to us, when he sat down, that if he had been 
retained by the other side, he could not more effectually have shewn 


how indefensible this measure was, than by the arguments he used to 
support it. 
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The great speech of the evening, however, was that of Sir RoBERT 
Pret, whose rising was expected by many in an earlier part of the 
debate ; but whose appearance now was hailed by his own ’ 
and seemed equally agreeable to the Ministers, as it was quite certain 
that he would make a powerful speech in favour of the ministerial 
measure; and as it was now near eleven, he could readily keep the 
House in close attention to him until twelve: when it would be the 
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iey of Ministers to divide while the House was warm in their 
vour from the effect of his address. 


Sir Ropert Pret began by stating, that after having listened to 
all the various facts and arguments urged against the Bill, he had 
heard nothing to shake his opinion as to its absolute necessity. He 
added, however, other cases of outrage, and other arguments from 
various authorities, to strengthen those made by the Ministers of the 
Crown, to whom, on this occasion, he intended to give his hearty 
support. 

In proceeding with his speech, the Right Honourable Baronet, who 
is a far greater favourite with the Ministerial partizans in the House 
than their sasha difference of opinion would lead any one to su 
pose, drew largely on their credulity and their pith, cet, by the 
mixture of plausible fallacy and pleasing declamation, which ran_to- 
gether throughout his entire address. ‘The impression that it made, 
and the assent that it won from a large number, proved to us, more 
than any thing we have yet seen in the new House of Commons, of 
how low an average standard of intellect it is composed, and how 
more readily common-place fallacies find a cordial reception among its 
Members than bold and original truths. We will justify this opinion 
as we proceed, by extracts of some of the passages adverted to, and 
append our observations to each :— 


*He did not now say what might be right or wrong to be done, but were they 
agreed as to the facts, and that a more alarming state of society, established on 
testimony the most unquestionable, had never existed? (Cheers.) What, then, 
was the course to be pursued? Were the ordinary powers of the law sufficient to 
repress the disturbances and outrages that prevailed? No man alleged that they 
were; but every man expressed a desire to curb the disturbances. How was that 
to be effected? By a measure such as the present? It was for the House to de- 
cide the question. It was not necessary to go into the details of the bill on this 
oceasion; if it were, he should be prepared to discuss every branch of the enact- 
ment; but he saw no advantage in confounding the debate on the principle of the 
measure, by arguing its details. ( Hear.) 

Here, then, because the question asked is answered by cheers from 
one section of the House only, Sir Robert Peel very gravely interprets 
this as universal assent, and forthwith proceeds to assume that all are 
agreed as to the facts, and that the testimony produced by Ministers 
rests on unquestionable evidence! whereas, he himself knew quite 
well that the large bulk of the Irish Members did not agree with the 
Ministers as to the facts: and that this unquestionable testimony, as 
he calls it, was far from being proved ; as it rested wholly on official 
letters, sent to the Ministers by partizans and interested individuals, 
the greater number of whom were unknown to any one in the House, 
and of many indeed, even the names were studiously concealed. It 
had been repeatedly said by the opponents of the Bill, that this was 
evidence which would not be received in a court of justice, and that, 
therefore, it was unfit to form the grounds of a legislative act: and 
yet Sir Robert Peel, in the face of all this, assumes that all parties 
were agreed as to the facts, aud that the testimony was unquestion- 
able! both of which had been disputed and denied ! ! 
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Again, Sir Robert Peel. says, that “mo man had alleged the ordi- 
nary powers of the law to be sufficient :” when it must be notorious 
that by far the greater number of those who.had spoken. against the 
bill, cbjected to the new powers, on the very ground that the existin 
powers were amply sufficient, if they were put into execution: an 
therefore, they deprecated courts-martial, as altogether unnecessary 
as well as unconstitutional. It answered Sir Robert's purpose ype 
this out of sight: but the reflecting portion of the public (sm: 
though it be) must remember well, that the absence of all n 
for such powers, was one chief ground of opposition to.the bill; so 
that what was often repeated, Sir Robert Peel declares that, “no 
man had alleged.” This is even worse than what went before :. for it 
is setting truth at defiance: and assuming what must be known. not to 
be fact, as the ground-work of conelusions, of which nothing but fact 
should form the basis. 


Sir Robert Peel then went into an examination of some of the 
causes which, in his opinion, had oecasioned, first the great distress, 
and afterwards the outrages in Ireland. He placed foremost ar 
these, the existence of a superabundant pegeietion which con 
the labourers to live on potatoes only, so that when a crop of these 
fell short, they perished of famine and disease. It would be easy 
to write along article on this subject alone: but we content ourselves 
with a few ps enmen Jonm only, on this too readily adopted fallacy, 
though the theme is a very tempting one, for exposing the folly of 
reputed wise men. Fora population to be superabundant, it must 
be greater than the food produced in the country it inhabits could sus- 
tain. Is that the case with Ireland? Every one must answer, No! 
for while the poor wretches who till the earth are subsisting on pota- 
toes only, sik thie bad in quality, and insufficient in supply: nay, 
when they eke out their miserable subsistence by eating or the rack 
or sea weed, gathered from the rocks; immense quantities of su- 
perabundant food, in cattle of every description—salted provisions, 
corn, butter, and cheese, are exporting from Dublin,.. Cork,. and 
Belfast, raised from those very farms where the poor are dying .of 
famine and want: this food being produced solely by their unrequited 
labour, and sent for the luxurious supply. of their, absentee 
landlords, bishops, archbishops, and others rolling in abundant 

wealth, in the gay and profligate cities of all Europe ! superabun- 
dant population? How could any man of Sir Robert Peel's piety 
and learning use such a phrase? Does he not know that one of the 
earliest injunctions given to man was, “ Be fruitful, and multiply : 
and replenish the earth ?” and that the condition of his labour. was, 
that “he should eat” of that which it produced; while one. of, the 
latest confirmations of the right of every man to subsistence in return 
for his toil, is given in the same volume, where it is said, “Thou shalt 
not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn: for the labourer is 
worthy of his reward.” In Ireland all this is reversed. The peo 

are commanded not to be fruitful and multiply; and though the ox 
and the horse of the master are sufficiently ell ll cee day, with the 
sustenance best adapted to their nourishment and comfort, the starving 
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family, whose toil alone procures this food for the cattle of the master, 
is left to subsist on what would be rejected even by the brutes that 
perish! If this be Sir Robert Peel’s Christianity, it is a proof 
that the University in which he studied, teaches its divine lessons 
most imperfectly ; and that the Church, of which he is so zealous 
a supporter, may have many well-fed bishops, deans, and rectors, 
while those, by whose toil both the rents of the landlords and the 
tithes of the priesthood are alone produced, derive little consolation 
from their charities. If there be a surplus population in Ireland, 
above the means of subsistence, that surplus is in the landlords and 
the higher clergy : and as each individual of these two classes devours 
more in quantity, and consumes more in value, than would sustain 
twenty peasants families in comfort, the true way to bring down the 
population to the means of subsistence, would be to begin with the 
extinction of the rich, and not of the poor; as it must be clear, that a 
reduction of one at the higher end of the scale, would facilitate the 
balance between numbers and subsistence more than a cutting off of 
twenty from the lower end of the scale; and this, therefore, if any 
must be cut off, should be the course adopted. 


But if Sir Robert Peel's piety or humanity could teach him nothing 
on this head, his learning might have supplied their place; for he 
ought to know that ancient Egypt, a country not half the cultivable sur- 
face of Ireland, sustained more than twice the same amount of popu- 
lation: that every country of the East, as it has declined in pod 


tion, has also decreased in wealth and comfort; that the most thinly 
peopled countries in modern times are the most wretched ; and that 
therefore it is by increase of population in all well-governed States, 
that increase of wealth and enjoyment is secured. Indeed, unless 
each individual born in the world were capable, when properly trained, 
to produce more than was necessary for his own subsistence, there never 
could be any surplus wealth, to feed, and clothe, and pamper the idle, 
the unproductive, and the luxurious. But that such surplus does 
exist, must be clear; and as it is created by the labour of those who 
till the earth and pasture the cattle, and gather in the harvest for the 
barn,—without which labour the largest estate in Ireland would not 
produce sixpence a year of available revenue—it is perfectly monstrous 
that the distant owner of the land, and distant bishop of the church, 
who do literally nothing to bring this produce to maturity, beyond 
permitting other individuals to labour on a soil, which the landlords 
themselves neither made nor created, should be glutted with super- 
abundant wealth, by the draining off such produce for their exclusive 
benefit—and that the miserable and starving families, left to feed on 
sea-weed and potatoes, should be told that the evils of their condition 
arise from their being among that number designated by the rich as 
“a superabundant population.” 

Sir Robert detailed a striking illustration of what he considered the 
rapacity of Irish landlords, in the case of a small farmer renting ten 
acres of land. It had been proved in evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, that the rent he would have to pay for this, 
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and the unavoidable outlay for produce, would amount to 24/. 10s, ; 
while the utmost receipts from the sale of that produce, even ina 
favourable year, would be 27/. 14s.: so that, after the whole family 
had laboured all the year, and had nothing during all that time but 
two acres of potatoes and the milk of a single cow for their subsistence, 
they would have just 3/. 4s. left them at the year's end, to Pay taxes, 
church-rates, repair of house, forge-work, and to provide clothing, and 
all other comforts! This was indeed a fact, about which “all were 
agreed,” and which “rested on unquestionable testimony.” But 
does not this very fact at once point out the cause of the distress, and 
suggest the remedy? Let the rent be abated—let the taxes be 
reduced—let the church-rate be altogether abolished—and it must be 
clear, that as the produce would still be the same in amount, a much 
larger share of it would remain to the yar «gh peasant ; his 3/. 4s, 
would be increased to 6/. 8s.—and this might be wholly applied to 
the comforts of his family, instead of being exacted for the support of 
a rapacious Exchequer or an overgorged priesthood. Yet Sir Robert 
Peel, and those who cheered him, never seemed to think of this, but 
used it chiefly as an argument to shew'that the exactions of the 
“much abused clergy,” as they called them, were not the chief canse 
of the poverty in Ireland. The following is the passage :— 

‘Ee never would admit that it was fair or just to hold up the clergy as the chief 
cause of the evils of Ireland, particularly in a place from whivh by law they were 
excluded. ‘I'his was not the place where it was either generous or just to exhibit 
the clergy as victims of popular clamour and spoliation, But, passing from this 
topic, he admitted that some suggestions bad been made on the subject of meosures 
to be adopted for lreiand, which deserved the best attention of the House. With 
reference to poor laws—with every desire to afford relief—he confessed that he was 
one of those who were checked in their progress by a fear of extinguishing pro- 
perty, and adopting a complete Agrarian law. (Hear, hear.) However, he did not 
say, that such a modification of the poor laws as would confine relief to cases of 
extreme distress and destitution, might not be resorted to with safety ; but he felt 
that this was not the time to pronounce an opinion on the subject.’ 

It was very chivalrous, no doubt, in Sir Robert Peel, to deprecate 
all “evil speaking” of the clergy, in a place from which they were by 
law excluded: as it is held very generous not to speak ill of those 
who are absent, and cannot defend themselves. But if this rule were 
followed, then no one could be censured in the House of Commons 
but its members: and the “ Whiteboys,” and the “ Agitators,” who 
never cross the Irish channel, might each, with the same reason, 
claim the “ privilege” of being absent or excluded, and on that ground ~ 
deprecate any censure spins Shel conduct. 

The most remarkable part of the passage, however, is that which pro- 
a an alarm for the total extinction of property, as a reason for the 
rich not parting with any portion of that rty to the poor. 
A moment's reflection ch te shew that if 30,000,002. a-reat ens Gis 
income of all Ireland, at the average rate of 10J, a-year for each per- 
son—but that by some having 60,000/., others 30,000/., and so on, 
the poorer persons were reduced to 1/. a-year instead of }0/.—then 
that any adjustment of this difference, by taking from the surples 
incomes of the rich to swpply the deficient incomes of the poor—even 
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if it went to the length of an exact division of the soil among the 
whole (which is generally, though very erroneously, the idea attached 
to the term an agrarian law)—could not lead to the extinction of pro- 

rty: for division is not annihilation. On the contrary, the more 
C- masses of property are broken up into moderate portions, the 
more does the industry and ingenuity of its possessors increase and 
im such property by continued but profitable exertion to that 
end : while the extreme wealth of the very rich makes them indifferent 
to the improvement of their estates, as it entails an application and vigi~ 
lance which is troublesome and disagreeable; and the extreme desti- 
tution of the very poor makes them helpless as well as indifferent to 
accumulation, from recklessness and despair. The spreading of an 
amount of national wealth over a large surface, with tole 
equality, is therefore far more favourable to accumulation, than large 
masses being left in some hands, and none at all in others; and 
hence it is, that in the countries where there are only two classes— 
the very rich and very poor—as in Spain and Portugal for instance, 
property does not increase, but diminishes; while in France, England, 
and America, where the division is much more equal, and where the 
gradations of the middle class connect the higher and the lower in one 
continuous chain, property is prevented from that very extinction 
which Sir Robert Boel either ignorantly or falsely, affects to dread ; 
and if it were more equitably divided, it would increase still more than 
it does at present, in consequence of such division. He says, how- 
ever, that “ this is not the proper time for taking that subject into con- 
sideration.” It never ts the proper time to take a disagreeable subject 
into consideration ; it is always too early or too late; and it is because 
this subject is disagreeable to the rich,—as it would force them to the 
exercise of a charity which they have not the virtue or the i 
to exercise voluntarily ;—that it is not proposed by the Ministers in 
the House of Commons, nor if it were, would it be relished im the 
House of Lords, in one or other of which assemblies all the largest 
landed proprietors of Ireland have seats; and while they legislate for 
themselves, rather than for the er pm they will take care that as Jittle 
of their substance as possible go to the poor, and as much as 
possible remain in their own hands. 


The following passagé was the one most loudly cheered; and the 
reader may j of the material of which the House of Commons ig 
com 4 fact that such a passage should be received with 
loud acclamations.— 

* He admitted that it was a measure of severity, of intolerable severity, unless 
there was a paramount necessity for it ; he admitted that; but he denied that 
this was a sugpension of the British constitution. He said that the British con- 
stivation ln spony gas of Cask copeetc, no dewestieal be. Tips dt be -Does. Ps 

vig embe-wbvemgton de id He saw a ly form that 
tonstitafion, (Hear.) was the British constitution } 


intended to to 

the existence of institutions aad implements 
protection of life and : 
constitution knew sothing of the abominable doctrine of ot 
(cheers); it never took a precaution against it, because it 


which could be employed 
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and justice of Englishmen, and never supposed that the doctrine of passive resist. 
ance would be resorted to by any man as an authority for the purpose of depriving 
others of their rights. When acts like these went unpunished, when they were 
triumphant, do not let any man say that this was a suspension of the British con- 
stitution, (Hear.) All that form was gone whilst such a state of things existed, 
It was a cruelty, it was a mockery to talk of its being a suspension of the British 
constitution.’ 
This British constitution is certainly a very Proteus in_ its 

It lives and is in full vigour in England; but it is a lifeless and a 
ghastly form in Ireland. It has been broken in upon, according to 
some, and altogether destroyed, according to others, by every innova- 
tion that has happened within the last half yoru by and yet. it still 
survives! But, if it be a deathlike and a ghastly form in Ireland 
now, will this Bill breathe into its nostrils the breathe of life? And 
if the union of England and Treland was meant to be a real union, 
why should not the British constitution be revived and maintained in 
the latter as well as in the former? The “abominable doctrine of 
passive resistance,” as Sir Robert Peel calls it, is known to the British 
constitution ; and so is the still more formidable doctrine of active 
resistance too. It was resistance to tyranny, both active and passive, 
which placed the present family on the throne of Great Britain. It 
is resistance to misrule, which alone produces beneficial changes in 
the government of any country: and if America and France, and 
Poland and Belgium, and England above all, were justified in their 
revolutions, we cannot perceive how any just or consistent man can 
deny that Ireland may be equally justified in hers. T- is not 
the less tyranny because it is practised by liberal hands ; and efforts 
to resist it are, in morals though not in politics, as just and holy when 
unsuccessful as when triumphant; though in the former they are 
— on the scaffold, while in the latter they are crowned with 

onours, and called glorious, patriotic, and memorable! Such is the 
weakness and inconsistency of feeble and degenerate man ! Ae 


Sir Rosert PEEL endeavoured to excite the sympathies of the 
House by telling a pathetic tale of murder, which occurred during his 
own Secretaryship in Ireland ; and then asked whether ‘his was the 
British Constitution ? . The murder was well narrated, and told forei- 
bly on the passions and the fears of those who listened to it. But 
were there never any murders in England? never any. in Scotland ? 
Did not the blood of men curdle with horror at the murders commit- 
ted by Burke and Hare? yet had any one the insanity to ask for-a 
suspension of the habeas corpus, and the trial by jury, and exclaim : 
Is this the British Constitution? These are mere tricks of declama- 
tion, calculated only to work upon a weak, a prejudiced, and an unre- 
flecting auditory; but they are beneath criticism when addressed to 
men of understanding. Surdizs, and burnings, and outrages, and 
riots, have happened in England in all ages. But when were they 
most abundant? Why, in those very times when our laws were most 
severe ; and when the powers of the Government, as they are called, 
were most ample, ‘They have ‘since decreased, and why? Because 
the laws have been /ess severe, because the powers of the Government 
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have been more restricted, and because of the force of public opinion. 
Yet here is Sir Robert Peel, late a Tory Secretary of State himself, 
urging on the Ministers—the Reform Ministers of England—to re- 
trace all this career of improvement; to go back again to the dark 
ages of tyranny and misrule ; to make the laws more severe ; to give 
the p rerern more power ; and to do violence to that public opinion 
by the generous exercise of which alone they hold their seats! If 
this be not a snare prepared for them by some cunning hand, then 
it is the strangest infatuation imaginable. That they will fall into it, 
who can now doubt? But when they have so fallen, if they ask the 

ple to lift them out, will not their reply be—We saved you once 


efore. Now sink, or save yourselves. 


At the close of Sir Robert Peel's speech, which ended just at twelve 
o'clock, the cheers were loud and long-continued ; and proved that, 
however fallacious were its views or doctrines, it had made a deep im- 
pression on the House—so deep, indeed, that we believe if a division 
on the Bill could have been forced on at that moment, which seemed 
to be the desire of the Ministerial party, there would not have been 
fifty persons bold enough to vote against it. It was with a view to 
counteract this impression—to bring back persons to their sober sen- 
ses—that we rose to reply to Sir Robert Peel, late as was the hour, 
delighted as were the audience, and steeled, as they seemed to be, 
against any contrary conviction. We had taken notes of his speech 


as it proceeded, and were prepared, at all points, for a re Wy but this 


preparation having been remarked, and the friends o Bill not 
es to have the existing impression disturbed, they were anxious to 
prevent any further debate on the subject, and ed loudly for a 
division. Mr. Ruthven, however, rose at the same time, and moved 
the adjournment of the debate till the following day : when the House 
became clamorous, the ministerial party crying out “‘ Divide, divide,” 
and the opponents of the Bill, “ Adjourn, adjourn.” This lasted for 
several mmutes, when at length the Speaker put an end to the cabal, 
for it could be called by no other better name, by — to put the 
motion for adjourning the debate. A division ensued, in which 
about 70 persons only went out for the adjournment, and 400 
remained in for the non-adjournment, this last being the party 
that wished to go to a division at once. It may be added, - 
ever, that the 70 would have probably been doubled to 140, but for 
the personal inconvenience of Members going out, and losing their 
seats, instead of remaining in their places—so slight are the ties of 
public duty, and so easily are they broken. On our return, Mr. 
Hume moved that the House do now adjourn ; and another division 
took place. It was thus intended, by the opponents of the Bill, ‘to 
divide till day-light upon the alternate motions of adjourning the De- 
bate, or adjourning the House, merely altering the hours and days of 
each, so'as to make them different motions, which the forms of the 
House allow, rather than permit the Bill to be carried, or ‘the discus- 
sion to be cut short, by the forceof the ministerial benches. 


After two divisions, however, the Ministers gave way ; but, when 
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Mr. Lioyd rose to express his dissent from the Bill, and to animad- 
vert on some of the remarks made by Sir Robert Peel, such a clamour 
was raised as rendered him perfectly inaudible: and though he tried 
to persevere, and was on his legs for a quarter of an hour, not a tenth 
of what he uttered could be heard anywhere; and he ultimately sat 
down, when the noise immediately subsided. 


The object of the clamourers clearly was, to prevent any one from 
weakening Sir Robert Peel’s impression in its favour: and in this, 
their vociferous and coughing majority, they completely succeeded = 
but when Dr. Baldwin rose to move the adjournment of the debate, 
at one o'clock, a full hour having been wasted in this disgraceful 
clamour, Lord ALruorpe said that he had not the same objections 
to the adjournment now that he had when it was first moved; for it 
was then only twelve o'clock ! an hour much too early to justify such a 
proceeding. This will be some consolation to those who have 
sent up so many petitions against “ nocturnal legislation :’ but they 
should still further learn, that when the House adjourns at one o'clock, 
it is past two before the Members get to their houses generally ; and 
if tea or other refreshment is taken, it is three before they get to bed. 
How, then, is it possible to preserve health of body or composure of 
mind, for any length of time under sucha system? For those who 
dine at nine, as many of the aristocratic Members do, and come 
down to the House at eleven or half-past, from the dinner-table, to 
“see if there is any fun,” by which is meant sharp personal debate 
and violeut vituperation, party reproach, and mutual recrimination, 
this system may do very well, as. they pass an hour or two at the 
House, go afterwards to the Club to linger out another, and get to 
bed by four, which is quite early enough for people who rise at 
twelve, ride in the Park from two till three, and pass their evening at 
the House, when a is tobe had more entertaining ; and, for 


the rest, let the world roll on as it may, provided they are happy and 
eomfortable. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcn’4, 


The order of the day for the resumed debate on the Bill for co- 
ercing Ireland, having on read, Dr. Batpwin opened the debate. The 
noise and confusion in the House was quite disereditable; and betokened, 
on the part of those who made it, the greatest unwillingness to hear 
any thing said against the Bill, or to permit any one else to hear. 
The Honourable Member was nearly an hour on his legs, but not 
one half of what he said was reported. The following pa was & 
feeling appeal to Lord Althorp as well as to the people of d :— 


‘What a lesson would that infamous measure engrave deep in the minds and 
hearts of the Irish people! It would teach them that for Irish grievances there 
was no remedy, for Irish complaints no redress, save brute force, as wielded by & 
court-martial. [li did sweh a measure emanate from a man who had brought in 
the English Reform Bill because it was neeessary to silence the complaints of the 
people of Kngland. Let them take care: the experiment might soon be tried 
nearer home ; the military tribunals which had existed in Ireland, might be ready 
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agents in depriving the people of England im their turns of their constitutional 
rights and liberties. If the noble lord opposite could really make up his mind 
to establish military tribunals in Ireland, he was not the enlightened and bene- 
volent individual he had always supposed him to be. (Hear.) He implored the 
noble lord to pause, whilst there yet was time, in the course which he was pursu- 
ing—to abstain from doing an act which would dishonour his name, and blot eut 
the recollection of the honest fame which he had acquired.’ (Hear, hear.) 


He believed that Sir Robert Peel had laid this trap to ensnare Mi- 
nisters into an act of tyranny and imbecility, as a means of restori 
himself and his party to office on the Treasury benches: and 
the Government how they proceeded, as the result of this Bill in Ire- 
land, would be a run for gold, and a total destruction of public credit 
throughout the country. 


Lorp CasTLEREAGH supported the measure, as being quite in ae- 
cordance with his own views,—though he thought it very strange that 
it came from a Whig Ministry and a Reformed House of Commons. 
This support of the Tories seems to be quite acceptable to those to 
whom it is tendered; and may, for the present, serve their purpose 
by carrying the measure by a large majority : but that the people out 
of doors must look with great suspicion on a measure which hae the 
encomiums of two such persons as Lord Castlereagh and Sir Robert 
Peel, in the Commons; and the Dukes of Wellington and Cumber- 
land, in the Lords,—is, we think, quite natural and justifiable. 


Masor Fancourr followed in a very excellent address, and stated 
that, as an oe English Member, he felt bound to resist this 
attack upon the liberties of the sister country. He expressed his wish 
to support the Government, but found it impossible to do so in the 

resent instance. He defended Mr. O'Connell and the Irish Mem- 
rs, and told the Ministers that they were now, by their conduct, be- 
come the greatest repealers. He concluded thus : 


‘What a mockery of intervention was this! He trusted that the people of 
England would not, ina similar spirit, bestow their sympathy solely on the negro, 
while this unhallowed work was going on so much nearer home. He trusted that 
petitions from all parts of Great Britain would implore and warn the House not 
to annihilate the liberties of Ireland. (Cheers,) The generosity and publie 
spirit of Englishmen convinced him that it would be so. ‘They, and all lovers of 
law and order, would cheerfully support the Government with all reasenable 
powers, the necessity for which should be clearly shown ; but they would never 
give the present, or any other Government, the power of establishing a despotism 
in a kingdom where freedom bad long since become a necessary portion of po- 
litical existence. (Cheers.) He should, in conclusion, repeat the statement with 
which he had risen,—that it was as an Englishman be opposed this Bill. He 
knew not where, if once conceded, this frightful principle might be next applied, 
Had ministers no recollection of a population agitated, in Ungland and in Seot- 
land, to'so terrible a height, that life and property were ia hourly-inereasing 
peril? and how was that put down?—by martial law? No, by special. commais- 
sions, Did any man dare to talk to us of the wholesale incarceration and but- 
chery of Englishmen? There was no person hardy enough for that; there was 
no precedent for it. But once this Bill, and vote for the re-establishment of 
ministerial despotism in —erwee gene with what face could Englishmen refuse the 
same power to the Ministers, should here, in England, agricaltural and commer- 
eial districts be simultaneously in commotion, and the political unions evince a 

i to evil rather than to good? Even in such a lamentable state as that 
would English gentlemen vote away the evnastitution at one fell swoop? Rather 
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would he see every one of his countrymen fall at his own threshold in the despera- 
tion of civil conflict, than submit to this measure, with its night-searches, legalized 
burglaries, and the rest of its clauses, confounding the invocent and. the.gui 
in one heartless scheme of coercion. (Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) 
As he would resist it for England, so would he résist it for Ireland. “He did so, 
because he wished to guard the constitution of the united empire from invasion; 
he did so, because, on his solemn conviction, he felt that if, instead. of making 
atonement for all the wrongs and misgovernment inflicted by England upon Lre- 
land since the destinies of Ireland had been in her herds, she were to go on 
increasing in rigour, coercion, and despotic oppression, as was proposed ‘by this 
Bill, such measures must inevitably. one day fall on‘herself with terrible retribu- 
tion, unless, in addition to man’s oblivion of humanity, Heaven itself should have 
forgotten to-be just.’ (Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) 


Sik Rosert Bateson spoke in favour of the Bill: and denounced 
the irish Members from the South, (he being himself a Member from 
the North) as being “ the representatives of the mob, and the tools of a 
bigoted priesthood.” ‘This called up Mr. Finn, who declared that he 
had never heard more insulting language in any assembly in, the 
world. The Speaker Roses: and hoped the Honourable Member 
would draw a distinction between what he considered taste, and 
what the House might consider matter of order. Sir Robert Bateson 
declared he meant no offence to any man :—which is an odd way of 
interpreting such imputations as these, 

Mr. Barron followed, and opposed the Bill with great warmth: 
but on his proceeding to read most important letters that he had re- 
ceived from Kilkenny since the news of the intended Bill had reached 
Ireland, the supporters of the Bill, as though they wished to drown 
all said in its favour, raised a violent clamour; and by coughing, 
cries of ‘ question,” and various other sounds, so interrupted Mr. 
Barron, that he was obliged to desist, and sat down atthe end, amidst 
great confusion and noise, 


Mr. Cuapman followed, and denounced the Bill as unconstitu- 
tional and unnecessary. He disapproved, however, entirely, of the 


Volunteers, and thought no Government could exist, where such 4 
body was tolerated. 


Mr. LAMBERT gave some details of local outrages with which he , 
had become acquainted, and supported the Bill, on the. ground that 
the tyranny of a responsible authority was better than the tyranny of 
a lawless set of ruffians. We say so too, but the tyramny of the latter 


may be put down without establishing the tyranny of the former, as 
we shall hereafter show. 


Mr. E. TENNANT rose to give his support tothe ministerial mea- 
sure ; and in his zeal for the case he undertook to espouse, he went 
even beyond Mr. Stanley or Sir Robert. Peel in his picture of the 
actual state of things in Ireland :— 

“He described the present state of Ireland as being unexampled ia the history 
of civilized society. Murderers and marauders prowled through the couatry by 
night and by day, unrivalled in boldness and atrocity, except, perbaps, by the brir 
gands of Calabria, and the Klephts of Albania. Nothing could exceed the anarchy 
and outrage that prevailed: property was insecure,—haman life disregarded— 
the links that bound society together were dissevered,—social order was snnihi- 
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lated, and society ina state of dissolution. There was neither remedy for injury, 
nor protection against wrong,—the authority of the government was superseded 
by a power superior to the law.” © 

That this picture is highly overcharged, every man in Ireland will 
see and admit, and in that part of Ireland from which Mr. KE. Ten- 
nant comes, it will be ed with other feelings, in addition to 
surprize. At the close of his address, he said :— 

‘ He solemnly believed that the passing of such a Bill at the present moment 
would be au act of mercy to millions in Lreland,—that it would rescue many from 
the scaffold and halter,—and that, im fact, it would operate, as it were, like the 
outstretching of a hand to awaken that devoted country from the grasp of some 
hideous and devouring monster, He had said that the introduction of remedial 
measures, that might put down political agitation in Ireland, would not extinguish 
predial agitation there, and his reason for making that assertion was to be found 
in the fact, that the main cause and ground-work of all disturbances and outrages 
in Ireland consisted in the desperate poverty of the large mass of the Lrish peo- 
ple. (Hear, hear.) He believed that the pradial was but the embryo of the 
political agitation, and of this he was firmly convinced, that the fiercest and 
most violent agitator ‘might range that country with perfect inipunity, if he had 
not men-whose brains were maddeved with misery and want 'to whom he eould 
address his inflammatory harangues, Let them only give food and! taiment to 
the Irish peasant,—let them but elevate the population of Ireland, by affording 
them the means of obtaining the necessaries and some of the comforts of life,—let 
them only do that, and the trade of the agitator was gone for ever. (Hear, hear.) 
It mattered, little upon what principle that should. be dope, er by what aneanis it 
was effected; but until it was done,—until the Irish peasant, was converted, by 
being put in possession of the means of subsistence, from the starving ragged 
desperado he was at present, into a peaceably disposed ind well-cohdutted mem- 
ber of society, the agitators would flourish, and the trade of agitation would be 
perennial.’ ‘ ; oo i 

Mr. Tennant’s horror of agitation must be a new-born pas- 
sion: for>we remember to: have ‘read extracts of ‘speeclies ‘in’ the 
Belfast papers, attributed to him, in which he” seémed to 
political agitation as indispensible to enkindle and, keep alive 
the love of liberty in Ireland; and in which he waged war egainst 
the powers that oppressed his. unhappy country, as fierce as we-be- 
lieve it was then sincere. What has wrought this, change in his 
views, the people of Belfast may, perhaps, be able to say;: bat, 
whatever may be the reason, we regret the circumstance, for his own 
reputation as well as for the cause: as he would have appeared far 
more in harmony with his former self, if he had been speaking from 
the opposite benches, and denouncing, in that eloquence of which he 
has now made so different an application, this Bill for suspending the 
dearest rights of his country. 

His concluding observations are just, as well as important; and if 
this coercive Bill, of which, Mr. Tennant seems so_enamoured, had 
been accompanied with a provision for the poor, so as to take aver 
the cause of irritation, at the same time that it was prepared to puni 
outrage, it would: have met with far less opposition : but, while 
Ministers and their partizans are acting the coercive x gis and. only 
talking of the remedial, it is.easy.to divine to which portion they 
give their strongest affections. . 1 

Mr. TENNANT, speaking from the Ministerial Benches and in favour 
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of the Bill, was heard with great attention, and not in for a 
single moment. But as soon as he was succeeded by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
who rose from the Opposition Benches, and proceeded to speak against 
the Bill, the noise and clamour which had put down Mr. Barron, 
and had manifested itself only when speakers opposed to the Bill were 
on their legs, was renewed and continued to such a degree, that 
though Mr. Fitzgerald spoke for at least half an hour, the following 
is the longest report given of all that he said, in the Morning Papers. 


‘Mr. FrrzcERaxp proceeded to address the House; but owing to the noise that 
prevailed, scarcely a syllable that he uttered could be heard in the gallery. We 
understood the hon. member to say, that the tithe bill of Mr. Stanley, of last ses- 
sion, had been productive of great disappointment and dissatisfaction in Ireland, 
but that was no reason why that unfortunate country should be visited this year 
with such extraordinary measures of coercion, He maintained that the charges 
of intimidation and neglect of duty would not apply to witnesses or juries in the 
county which he had the honour to represent (the county of Louth). He defied 
the right hon, secretary to furnish instances of any sueh occurrences ia that part 
of the country, for years past. The hon. member having read a letier of recent 
date, from a respectable gentleman resident in the county of Louth, describing 
that county, and the adjoining county of Monaghan, as never having been in a 
less disturbed state than at the present moment, proceeded to speak for some time 
longer; but the noise that prevailed throughout the house, rendered him totally 
inaudible, 

Now, here was an instance of the Member for an Irish county, 
proving, from the most recent evidence, the tranquil state of that 
county, and its adjoining one, as being less disturbed now than at 
any former period, and, therefore, undeserving of the infliction of 
this Bill: but the determination of its advocates to interrupt and 
clamour down all who had the power to give facts ov arguments agains! 
the measure, was so fixed and immoveable, that Mr. Fitzgerald was 
like one talking in a tempest, where not one word in twenty that he 
uttered could be heard, even by those who sat near him. 


Lord Duncannon next rose from the Treasury Bench, and silence 
was instantly restored! It was sufficient that he was going to speak 
for the Bill; and its advocates were immediatel acibed. It might 
be said that those on the Opposition Benches might have retaliated in 
the same way; but their interruptions of the ‘Ministerial speakers, 
even if they resorted to that species of retaliation, would have been 
deficient in the requisite force to meet them on equal terms; for there 
did not appear to be 100 opposers of the Bill against 400 of its sup- 
porters. It was much to the praise of the minority, however, that 
they did not attempt this injustice to others, though it had been so ex- 
tensively practised towards themselves; but left this undignified and 
unjust species of warfare to the exclusive possession of their as- 
sailers. ? 

Lord Duncannon justified the Bill on the grownd of increased 
crime in Carlow and Kilkenny, and detailed a case ‘n which he had 
felt himself obliged to throw his lands into waste, in consequence of 
the threats of the Whiteboys. He also read @ notice served upon @ 
Clergyman of the Established Church, whieh had beet’ teken down 
from the church-door, and in which tithes were denounced, and the 
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yers of tithes threatened with a vengeance which ultimately over- 
took them. The Noble Lord admitted that this Bill would not pro- 
duce permanent tranquillity in Ireland: and expressed his belief that 
unless tithes were extinguished, and poor-laws introduced, there was 
no hope of permanent content. 


Mr. Bucktnenam, who had risen more than twenty times during 
the several evenings over which this debate had extended, but who 
had never yet been so fortunate as to catch the Speaker's eye, from 
the number of others who were up at the same time, one of whom 
only could be selected—at length succeeded in obtaining the Speaker's 

ference. But, it being known, from his previous votes, and from 
fis rising from the Opposition Benches, that he was opposed to the 
Bill, the noise and clamour which were kept up so continuously 
during Mr. Fitagerald’s speech, and nded entirely during Lord 
Duncannon’s, were again resumed, even Mr. Buckingham hed 
uttered a word. He began, however, to address the House, when 
the noise was increased, and kept up so perseveringly, that during the 
full quarter of an hour, that he continued to , not a word could 
be heard beyond the two front benches, from one of which he spoke, 
and immediately opposite to which the Minigters were seated. His 
observations were to the following effect :— 


Ma. Bucktxcuam began by observing, that he rose with great pain and em- 
barrassment to give his humble, but firm and conscientious opposition to the mea- 
sure new before the House. As the representative of one of the newly enfranehised 
boroughs, whose voice was now heard for the first time within these walls, he felt 
deeply grateful to the Administration by whose patriotie efforts this privilege had 
been obtained. He was alsoindividually grateful to mapy of the members of that 
Administration, for the zeal and disinterestedness with which they had pleaded his 
cause in that House, against the arbitrary conduct af the Government in India ; 
and he still hoped to receive at their hands justice for the wrongs they had so 
faithfully pourtrayed on that occasion. He was, on these accounts, therefore, 
strongly desirous of giving his full support to the present Ministry: his interests, 
as well as his inclinations, all tended in that direction. But, sent as he was into 
Parliament, as the representative of a free and intelligent community, his sense of 
duty to them rose paramount to every other feeling ; and accordingly, the moment 
that he crossed the threslrold of that House, and took the oath as a Member at 
that table, he determined to sink the character of the private individual, and to act 
only as became the public man,—to give up his private predilections, his personal 
attachments, and even the gratitude which, as an individual, he should never 
cease to feel towards those who had advocated his cause against Eastern despot- 
ism,—and to think only of his duty as an independent member of the senate, how- 
ever painful its performance might be to him. With these views, and still retain- 
ing great respeet for the character and motives of those whose measures he felt it 
his bounden duty conscientiously to oppose, he would briefly state the grounds on 
which he should resist, as far as was in his power, the measure now before the House 
from intoa law, 


It was admitted on all hands, that Treland is a country of great value as part of 
the British empire: so valuable, indeed, that its dismemberment or its loss would, 
neonefing. 00 ihe, Mieletemadnewertven\ Pe attended with the utter ruin of the em- 
pire, 


a ground they opposed all agitation of the question for repealing 

the eaittiag on. 1 was aot cn all han that Ireland is a ree | 

blessed by Divine Providence with every requisi an happiness: and 
a each other on the subject of this Bill, 
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almost romantic generosity. Yet with all these elements of good—the progress 
of evil was increasing : and crime and outrage almost desolate this fair and fertile 
country, What then is the inevitable inference? Is it not that for such causes 


to have produced such effects, the country must have been fearfully mis- 
governed. 
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Evidence of the increase of crime in Ireland had been produced by the Nob 
Lord and the Right Honourable Secretary, from documents coming from their 
official servants in that country; and, although the anonymous nature and the 
evidently tainted and partial sources of that evidence would be a sufficient 
ground for demanding a more minute and searching enquiry: yet be was willing 
to admit, to the full extentalleged, the existence of all the outrages described: 
and he could see im them only the painful and degrading, but, at the same time, 
the almost inevitable consequences of the combined Influence of want, ig 
anil irritation, upon highly sensitive natures, ‘These were the deep laid causes 
of the evils admitted to exist: and a knowledge of these causes would help tis, he 
thought, to determine on the fitness of the remedy to be applied. | What then 
was the remedy demanded on the other side? It was, that the hands of Govern- 
ment should be strengthened, to enable them to put down crime, He admitted 
that the crime should be put down, and that too by strengthening the hands of the 
Government for that purpose, but he differed entirely with those who imagined 
that the exereise of severity, and the delegation of arbitrary power, would effect 
this end, Lf he were asked what it was that strengthened’ the: hands) of any 
Government, he should say it was the rendering its laws.comformable to the. state 
of public opinion. Nothing ever gave so much strength to any Government in 
the world as the infusion throughout the community of a deep’ sense of its justice 
and impartiality. Nothing ever weakened a Government more than the endction 
of laws, or the exercise of severities, against which the sober feelings of the 
community revolted. That arbitrary power and military domination gave not 
strength but weakness, the history of. the world abundantly proved: for in those 
very nations where the despotism of the Government is most complete, its power 
to enforce obedience is the weakest: and in those countries where arbitrary power 
is abjured and repudiated, and where the dominion of the law alone is,tolerated 
or admitted, the power of the government to, enforce its will, supported as it 
always must be, by the great mass of the people, when exercised with the appro- 
bation of public opinion, is irresistible. 

As the evils of Ireland are want, ignorance, and irritation; the most effectual 
remedies for those evils would be—provision for the suffering poor—education for 
all classes—and such an impartial administration of justice as shoul removg all 
ground for just complaint from either of the opposing parties, Now the Bill pro- 
posed to be passed through this House does not touch, even remotely, these im- 
portant points ; and, therefore, it must be whully powerless as a remover of the 
existing evils. One would think, from the new powers asked on this oecasion, 
that the crimes committed in Ireland were altogether unheard-of before; and that 
at least they had never occurred in our own country, But were. they not. chiefly 
these :—refusal to pay tithes, tumultuous wey and midnight burnings and 
murder? Had such offences never been committed in’ England ? Yes, ‘each of 
them had its exact parallel, The conduct of that excetlent'body of the people, 
the Society of Friends, one of whose Members was so recently admitted by amir. 
mation to take his seat in this House, had uniformly resisted the payment of 
tithes, and still continued to do so; and no martial law was called for to compel 
them into submission, The great meetings at Birmingham’ and Leeds, at Shef. 
field aod Manchester, at Edinburgh and Glasgow, during the progréds of the 
Reform Bill, were quite as numerous and powerful as any that had yet. taken 
place in Ireland, and no suspension of the Habeas Corpus Agt was ee to 
put them down, The burnings in almost'every catty dF Enptoul's teat br tee 
azo, and the horrid murders of midnight assassins in the metropolitan: cities of 
England and Seotland, had equalled in atrocity any thing ever yet. occurring in 
Ireland, and no abolition of the Trial by Jury was ever asked for, to put.a stop to 
them. Civil courts, and the execution of the existing Jaws, had been found 
amply sufficient to provide a remedy for all, on this side of the channel: and he 
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had not yet heard a single good and sufficient reason why they should not 
be equally efficient for the same purpose on the other. If the civil courts had 
any thing in the nature of their constitution which prevented the speedy adminis- 
tration of impartial justice, his Majesty’s Law Officers, whom he saw on the oppo- 
site benches, should be directed, without delay, to remove these defects ; for speedy 
and effective justiee was requisite for all parts of our dominions and in all times. 
Ifthe military tribunals were better than the civil ones for this purpose, then let us 
adopt them at once for all our legal processes, If they are not better, why have 
recourse to them at all? it had been said, indeed, that courts-martial did not 
constitute military law: and it had by the’same parties been asserted, that the 
capture of Dutsh vessels, the blockade of the Scheldt, and the bombardment of 
Antwerp, did not constitute war. But the one lonked so very like the other, that 
unsophisticated persons might be forgiven fur confounding them together. 

At this period of the speech the noises were so much increased, and 
so mingled with coughing, and eries.of ‘oh! oh!’ that though suffi- 
cient patience had been exercised. on the part of the speaker in 
ceeding thus-far, not a single sentence having been heard complete 

oti the limited range already mentioned, he thought fit to stop at 
this part of his addyess; and, appealing to the authority. of the Chair, 
stated his perfect readiness to proceed, if the House would grant him 
their attention; but if that-should-not be accorded, he should move 
the adjournment of the’debate. 

Lord AtrHorp then rose and said, that if the honorable gentleman 
had been longer’a member of the House, he would have known that 
it was not always” possible to’ command’ the’ degree of attention’ that 
was wished. The noise in the House did not appear to him, Lord 


Althorp, to be so great. as to prevent his hearing what the honorable 

tleman said; and he was persuaded that if he would go on, the 
House would hear him to the close; but at this early hour (half past 
eleven) hie ¢ould not consent to the adjournment of the debate, as the 
public business could not be brought to.a conclusion if such. course 
were fellow sd, He hoped, therefore, the honorable gentleman would 
proceed... si 


Mr. O'Connett said, that‘after what had fallen from the noble 
lord, he hoped the honorable gentleman would be. heard with, some- 
thing like attention, in what he should say, if he consented to proceed. 
He confessed, however, that he didnot think the noble lord' had: given 
a very adore fe of the ‘case, to ‘speak of the interruption ds a 
slight nofsé not warranting a tHotion for the adjournment of the debate. 
It should be recollected, that of the speech of the last member who 


addressed the House egainst the Bill, and from shnepqecition bende, 
(Mr. F haajebd} est ease quntenten?t what he could be heard ; 
while ‘all those who spoke in favor of the Bill, had no such interrup- 


Mr. Buckinenam ‘having ‘consented ‘to: withdraw ’ is tHfotion for 


* . 


the adjournment; dnd the'attetition ‘éf the House being seared by the 
intithation of the cahise, he resumed i ge oo 


“He was perfectly ready to conclude’ the few observations he was desirous of 
addressing to the’ Hous: ; add before he did: this, he must say that hie meant no 
imputation on the edurtésy of the Noble Lord, who was listening attentively, and 
most probably bad beatd part at least of what had fallen from him, though others 
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had not. As, however, the great object of speaking at all was to be heard—and 
the object of hearing, to assist in forming an opinion—it was elear that, uniess¢ 
speaker could be heard, it was useless to proceed. He would take this opportu 

of saying, also, that,on the part of those who had occasioned this interru 
there was not a little inconsistency. They were generally of that class who had 
denounced the practice of giving pledges to constituents at the hustings, on the 
ground that every Member should keep his mind open to conviction uatil he had 
heard the fair and full discussion of every question in the House itself; and yet, 
when such discussion was proceeding, they attempted to stifle it altogether by 
clamour and noise! The Reform Bill would be a moekery, indeed, éfthis were to 
be permitted. For what purpose had they given representatives to the 
enfranchised towns, but that their voices should be heard in commen ‘with the rest 
of the country? To what purpose could that veice ‘be raised, if it were to be 
drowned in the clamours of those to whom the principles it espoused were mnac- 
ceptable? The circumstance of an individual being a stranger, and not gene. 
rally so well acquainted with the forms of the House as older members, ought to 
entitle him to indulgence rather than otherwise; and certainly could be no valid 
reason for granting to him a less degree of attention than to others. Butt he 
would bring his observations speedily to a close, by saying that, besides the gene- 
ral objection which he entertained to the exercise of military power under a 
vernment pretending to be either civilized or free—he felt this particular bhectlon 
in the case before him, that it was likely to irritate, inflame, and increase the'very 
evil it was intended to cure. He saw no reason why crime should mot be as 
effectually repressed and punished by a civil asa military court—with much 
greater security for impartial justice: and if, at the same time, the Government 
would organize a farge constabulary force, to act as a preventive police, to gu 
the dwellings and persons of the innocent, and render the murders more 

of committal, he thought that this would be far better than merely providing a 


speedier mode of punishment when the deed was done, inasmuch as prevention of 
evil is always better than its cure. 


It had been well observed that this was a question which concerned England 


as well as lreland—for we were equally parts of the same united empire ; and an 
attack upon the liberties of the one, could not be a matter of i 

real friends of freedom in the other. Desiring, therefore, to guard: the liberties 
England from violation, be felt that the establishment of despotism in Ireland would 
endanger the security of freedom nearer home; and on that ground, as well as on 
the others previously detailed, he felt it his duty to resist to’the utmost the enact- 
meat of a Bill which would give to his Majesty’s Ministers, and to the ‘Lord. 
Lieutenant of Ircland, a power beyond the law, which was capable.of being abused 


for the worst of purposes, and which did not appear to him to be at all necessary to 
effect oraccomplish any that were good. 


a very bad grace frem a gentleman who had to limit other 
members to fifteen minutes for their speeches, and who had exceeded 
those limits himself. (Cries of “No, no,”) 

This is a striking illustration of the reasoning powers of many of 
the gentlemen occupying seats in the House. Mr. Buckingham’s 
proposition was, that every Member speaking on any general question 
should have a right to the occupation of twenty minutes for his 
speech, without inderruption; but beyond that time he should only 
be allowed to proceed by the sufferance of the House. If then, the 
interruption offered to Mr. Buckingham had only commenced when 
the limits fixed had been passed, there would have been some teas 
for charging him with inconsistency ; ‘but instead of twenty suites. 
he had not been allowed twenty seconds, without interruption ; and 
his complaint therefore was, not that ‘he could not be heard beyond 


Mr. Warp said, that the complaint of being interrupted came with 
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the twenty minutes, but that he could not be heard at all! It is thus 
that the House proceeds. Its oldest members treat with derision a 
proposition for confming a speaker to twenty minutes, as a monstrous 
piece of injustice that ought not to be tolerated for a moment}; bat 
they see nothing wrong whatever in coughing and clamouring down 
a member, or closing a debate by cries of “‘ Question”—and thns 

venting a member from being heard at all! If twenty minutes be a 
short time, it is clearly better than none: but the dignity of a states- 
man Would be insulted by closing his mouth at any period when it 
had once been opened—though the keeping it close while it is so, and 
effectually preventing it being opened at all, is in no degree unbecom- 
ing the justice of a legislative assembly! And this is the “Collective 
Wisdom” of the nation, as it is called. , 


Captain Bayntum made a short but well-reasoned speech against 
the Bill : and the reproof given to the clamourers so recently, having 
put them on better behaviour, he proceeded without noise. This 
was, however, again resumed when Mr. O'Dwyer rose: and when, 
towards the close of his address, he was abont to read a most important 
letter from the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, describing the 
state of the county of Louth, the cries of “Oh, oh,” and incessant 
coughing, became so loud as to prevent a word being heard. Mr. 
O'Dwyer exclaimed— 

‘Was it possible! Could the House, which had listened to the contents of the 
red box upon the table, which had cheered the wretched balled produced by the 
right hor. secretary, refuse to hear this important paper read? (Coughing.) Wf 
such shameful interruption were continued, he would move the adjournment of 
the debate.’ 

He subsequently proeceded to the end ; and the proceedings of the 
night were closed by Mr. Leeroy, a strong supporter of the Bill, 
rising at one o'clock to move the adjournment of the dehate, on the 
understanding between Lord Althorp and Mr. O'Connell that it 
should positively be brought to a close to-morrow, however late the 
sitting of the House might be continued. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Marcu 5. 


About six o'clock, Mr. Lerroy opened the adjourned debate ; first, 
by defending Baron Smith, a learned Irish judge, from some impu- 
tations cast upon him during the preceding evening; and next by 
defending the Bill, This, however, he did, in so desultory and im- 
perfect a manner, that members were continually leaving the House ; 
so that the learned Gentleman was at the close speaking to almost 
empty. benches, This is no, doubt.a much better remedy than 
remaining to make. a, noise; for it is attended with this great 
advantage, that those who. like to remain and hear, may de 
so, .and these. who. retire will, at least, not. obstruct the 
wishes of those who de not: while a dull speaker would be more 
effectually brought to brevity by actual desertion than by any amount 


of noisy opposition, which generally makes a man the more 
ogee nantes those who offend him. 
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Mr. RutHven succeeded ; but the opposition to him was of a more 

tulant description, and a scene of great contradiction was enacted 
see himself and Sir Watkin oa nn, which called for the interfe- 
rence of the Chait, “si TYI $4 UTTIAG( ART 

Lord Acneson and Sir C. Siete both defended the Bill, but 
without adducing any new arguments, beyond that of its absolute ne- 
cessity : and Mr. Dadxt vay r phoed ie 


_ About 10 o'clock, Mr. O'CONNELL rose to speak to the question: and 
self for thie exertion, ones . _— 
po at being crowded: in ev Tics and nearl 
a hundred ten aad og hag oplinnt and passages besides, 
he took off his neckcloth, and assumed an attitude and air.of! dettr- 
mination, which betokened a a desperate resistance to the Bill. 
Every one regarded this as th nem ag ea against ‘it : and, there- 
fore, the term of duration being fixed, and all parties being -anxious 
to retain aliee tall taebsidonrtre tie vey Sen to Engh 
He began ing the history 0 subjugation >to: 
oppression: and b mpd wath otiirles had es tee wr on 
of the Henrys, the Edwards, avd Elizabeth,» that the game 
career of injustice had been uniformly followed by this country, , He 
then examined the Bill in all its provisions and’ sets wt hs Savane 
on each as he went on, so that it more resembl 
clauses in the Committee, than a and cm al te sal mi pe gre the 
ost After. this he pepcpted on $ Fore a 
Capi Berkeley, Sir abi ys] ted in sal, Macauley, 
others. , Hiss speech lasted more than three hours: but its effect 
was very unequal in different. parts; and after 12.0 k, every u 
weakened its force, besides fatiguing the attention, and irritating. the 
tempers, of those who felt it painful to, be er to. remain, for the 
division. ms a not take in a till 2 ice iD, the, INS, ,,pre- 
vious to which embe Ts, at i least,,.were to. page ae 
different parts of he 4 od and gallery, fast asleep, 

Lorp. ALTHorP’s recapitulation and reply, in which he repented 
the resolution of the Ministry nent Oe ‘ball. were not aulted, 
closed the debate; and on the division, carncqpemnte ie rial ae 

Pot the Bil Seba) caicls soved 2) yalil@gee “00 
For the Amendment ae 2h VETO HQBorde ties 


making « total number of 555 Members in the Hone “The Bilt was 
then read a first setoatetetaiincs en rel tsa 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF IMMEDIATELY: PASSING A 
* POOR LAW BILL FOR IRELAND. | 
We dee rogect shat the Gorernment of Lord Grey hes notthought 
We ay ate the most indispensable measure for the 
of ‘Treland.”* ‘We mean'a system of Poor Laws. All 
are agreed that the main and most’ pressing ‘grievance in Ireland is 
suiok toscoumiagp ob bulge ; salen Gnetior wud ohanereuanapte 
e cravings and as a 
needed, we wi mdietod wi show that a system of Poor Laws 
Ireland is not only just but indispensably necessary. 

And’ first, ‘as 1<gards ‘its justice. We maintain, withbat the 
fear of sticcessful contradiction, that all the writers apor ” natural 
law, assert the right of ‘each’ and ‘every’ member of a community 
to a sulisistense, or the ‘means of ‘procuring it. “Reason tells us,” 
says Mr, Locke,“ that all men have ‘a tight to their subsistence, 
and rst wr to ‘meat and drink, and such other things aé ota 

affords for their preservation ;”’ and’ again, « He that 
must remit ‘sonieth of his full satisfaction, and” give’ ar 
pressing and e. ag of ‘those‘whio ate in danger to 
without it.” Grocdas'as * In case'af necessity, that former’ 
using things as if they ail remained in common, must revive 
in full force.” Montesquieu ‘remarks: “The state’ owes ‘to every 
ctlete a certain subsistetice, a proper nourishment, convenient cloth 
2 nada Pi mai en oma ee nope He 
« vicissitudes im conmmerce, many are made 
pane res Pe stony ay echt pt relief.” : 
Peer lina sm gasinte aw of are The 
ropeonilonsnl to, upon eon for 
i nd conn eyo al ar, 
the, snenne ct. procering. i. Sir 
— wh de care tor tin relied of the poor is an act of civil prudence 
and political wisdonr; od ggg begga is apt to amascalate the 


AMER, OF, pop en PANY ote wnquiet. 
ity 5 po fh ih en stp to jal 


py enya abeneantdeiionten 
Sees tno eae Pere 
$3 ‘ : ee! at gee Bias, ‘ 
* Vide Sa brs oy ‘Bianley, ‘that the Government ‘pot prepared 
whe ee ¥ ons 
VOL. IL.—NO, ¥. Zz 
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Having given these high authorities in support of the natural right, 
we shall next attempt to prove that in all civilized. communities in 
ancient and modern. simes—in all countries, exeept Ireland,, have 
Poor Laws prevailed. And first among the ancients. Under the 
Jewish dispensation there were special distributions to the poor. In 
Ethiopia, according to Herodotus, a gratuitous ag Sages for 
those without means. Polybius and Strabo notice the Poor Laws of 
the Rhodians, At Athens parents were obliged to support their chil- 
dren, and children their parents. In Crete, Aristotle says, the poorest 
citizens were provided at the expense of the state. “Take Zakat,” says 
Mahommed, in the Koran, “ and bestow it on the poor Mussulmans.” 
Zakat, says the code, means “alms imposed by law, instead of volun- 
tary charity.” So much for systems of Poor Laws among the aucients. 

Now with respect to the moderns. ie awl affords the 
earliest example of a legislative provision for the » among 
modern Mines ¢ He, eke prt? a earn his food wight claim a 
home at every house in the township.” In Iceland there are Neidur- 
selningers, that is, poor living on the parish. In Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, and the Netherlands, a provision for the 
was introduced at the fall of the feudal system. In Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, the property of the church is charged with the mainte- 
nance of paupers. In America the poor are protected by law, from 
want. In Hungary by the Urbarium, or Rural Code ; and by the 
regulations of Maria Theresa, the service of the serf was limited so 
as to check the rapacity of the lord. The Guild laws of Hanover, 
Bavaria, Prussia, and Denmark, afford protection and sustenance to 
every citizen. Even in Gallicia (Austrian Poland) a small rate, for 
the support of the poor, is levied from each parish. ' 


In Austria, a rate for the poor is levied on the houses in exch 
parish.* In Switzerland, independently of poor-rates raised asa 
ponte Piesy we have before alluded, there is a special fund appro- 

iated to the assistanee of the poor, ‘There is a regular provision 
for the poor in Baden and Wuriemberg; and so late as 1828,,a com- 
plete system of ere an was established in Prussia. In Russia, 
and that part of Poland under her dominion, the Seignenr is obliged 
by haw, as well as by a regard for his own interest, to support the pea- 
sant during illness, or under wisfortune, and this same consideratic 
is their chief pretos against his avarice and rapacity. ‘There.were 
in 1803, in Russia, fifty-two Armenhduser, or poor- besides 
fifty-one Districtkammen hauser, for Christians, and two for Jews.+ 

At Abo, in Finland, poor-rates are levied, . Even among the ‘Far- 
tar sieee SPEAR Ame AE Sepresh The Be Sores Sansilta eve: ae 
out homes, are employed as messengers. In Perp, says Sir William 
sea lS ti of the aed of the state fo enrene, Sante 
poor. Among the natives of India a considerable — ity of enqum, 
or charity lands, is set:apart for the 2 ate the j and, in 
Tndia childrea are obliged to support theis parents,‘ [e Scotland,” 

ays Dr. Chalmers, “ a sound interpretation of the law would educe 
* James's Travels, p. 493. 
+ Darstellung der Russischen, Monarchie von Wickmaa. 
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as valid a right te telief from the statute book of Scotland as from 
that of England.” is " 

Having thns' shewn that some system of Poor Laws has existed 
in all states, ancient as well.as modern, and that the people of these 
states have been, if not well governed, at least fed, we turn to Ireland, 
where no such system has existed, and there we find hundreds of thou- 
sands dying of actual starvation, or swept away by those periodical 
visitations of Typhus, or Puerpural Fever, or Cholera, the fruitful 
effects of insufficient nourishment and imperfect clothing. But the 
misery does not end here. ‘We find an army raised by Famine and 
Despair, embattled against capital, labour, property, nay, even 
life itself. “We find allegiance to the sovereign and obedience to the 
law, dependent on the contingency of a scanty or a plentiful crop of 
potatoes. Talk of insurrections and demagogues in sooth! Is it an 
wonder there are demagogues and insurrections when “ the bone of 
our bone, and the flesh of our flesh,"—one born in the same land,— 
partaking of a common Christian redemption,—may, with all his 

indred, expire in a ditch, without one friendly charitable har 
stretch forth 2 morsél of bread to his parched and starving lips,—or 
one cup of water to slake the thirst of his cold and clammy tongue ? 
No! It is written in the Book of Nature that if you sow the wind, 

a shall reap the tempest; for there is a point at which despait 

es majestic, and, with wild and furious justi¢e, redresses accu- 


mulated bien shire. kevkio7y the s which unite society, 
w 


not for the benefit of the but only of.a part. To such a state 
is Ireland reduced; and tel the ee i Ministry gh se 

set to work tly and speedily to introduce a system of Poor 
lose into Ireland, hel covniry will be lost to Great Britain jor 
ever! We repeat it, advisedly, Treland will be lost to Great’ Britain, 
and may never again be recovered. ' 

‘We will now enquire what was the condition of the English people 
in the ‘reigh’ of Edward the Sixth, and before the introduction of 
Poor Laws. “The monks,” says Hame,* “ residing always in their con- 
vents, in the heart of their estates, spent their money in the provinces, 
among their tenants, afforded a ready market for their commox 
and were a sure resource to the poor and indigent.” ‘These complaints 
were heightened by other causes.“ Pasturage found more pro- 
fitable than tillage.” (the case in Ireland for the last. seventy years.) 
“Whole estates, were laid waste by inclosures,” (the case in Ireland at 
this moment.) “‘The — —— a useless we re 

. ‘they fed’ their ‘cattle, were reduced to anda 
great diminution was remarked in the kingdom."+ All this is'the 
counterpart than now goiig on in Treland. But let us'‘hear 
whet were’ the ‘nesults'in England.“ An ‘universal Y and 


a ri tn 


© Vol. iil. Quarto Edition, p. 319. + Strype, Vol. Ly 
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rise in several places, and to commit disorders; but, at length, bei 
impatient for immediate redress, they could not lotiger'contain 
fury, but sought. for a remedy by force of arms,, The rising. at 
once in several parts of England, as if an universal conspiracy 
been formed by the commonalty. The. disorders, in Devonshire, 
Norfolk threatened the most fatal consequences. ; ‘The rioters were, at 
length, brought to the force of a regular army, and amounted. to ten 
thousand men. The insurrection in Norfolk rose to. a. still; greater 
height, The populace were at first excited by the rampant j 
inclosures; but, finding their numbers amount to twenty, thousa 
men, they proceeded to more exorbitant pretensions. They required 
the suppression of the gentry, the placing new counsellors about the 
king, and the re-establishment of their ancient rights. At length, after 
various efforts, these and subsequent insurrections were ally sup- 
pressed, but they were never wholly extinguished till the passing of 
the 43d of Elizabeth, which gave to the peasant the right. by law tag 
support out of the produce of the land. Nor was this wonderful, ft 
the transition was a feudal slavery to what Niebuhr ealls a. state; 
fs euly freedom, wherein the advantage was all on the side of the 
fi sorta simes olf 
“Before Poor Laws were established in England,” says Strype, ‘there 
were three or four hundred able bodied vagrants in every ‘county; whé 
lived by theft and rapine.” Harrison computes that: Henry: VIE 
hanged three-scove and twelve thousand great thieves,’ thieves, 
and regues. In the reign of Elizabeth the aniital execution of thieves 
amounted to four hundred. At length, at the close: of this..eign) 
Poor Laws were established. Dalton thus. describes the immediate 
effect :— woe ody 
1. Tdlenéss very much repressed. fae 2 : 
2. Infinite swarms of vagrants rooted out. ar apheg, S dee 
3. ‘We ourselves compelled to relieve the poor of our own parishes. 


In spéaking of the institution of Poor Laws, Mr. Ruggles observes, in 
his' History of the Poor, “The, wisdom of) the government during 
Elizabeth's reign, engrafted by degrees some of the best principles;of 
the Christian religion mto the Statute Lew.” Leoking, then to the effect 
of Poor Laws in England,--se¢ing that.:they haye produced, here: & 
cessation of insurrection and predial war--may' we not fairly eonclude 
that they would: produce in Ireland an effect, not widely different? 
The Poor Laws in: England form a sort of National: Insurance against 
the vicissitudes of Trade, Agvicultnra, Cothmeree,.and War; and.are 
these a less frequent in Ireland’ than in England, or. less 
Severe tf: = i ' t ert i i toi s no bovsle to .efoteand 

The non-extension of’ Poor Laws'has not! onty’ worked ‘moral but 
religious évil in Ireland. “It has beén one prett teasdn’ oe ee Re 
formation never extended itself ‘widely ‘mn: that country. "Phe peopl 
of Freland, finding ‘the’ mondsteries in Which they’ received foot eid 
raiment, destroyed by a Government which erated a State Religion 
without charity, or the support of the poor as its basis, became un- 
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friendly to a creed. which, under other circumstances, they would pro- 


bably have embraced as eagerly as the people of England. 
We often héar cothplaints of the ‘absence’ of “manufactures 
in Ireland; but Ireland; with all’ her’ capabilities; never can 
become “a ‘manwfacteritig’ country,. till’ Poor Laws shall have 
been’ introduced. Mr. Kennedy, in the third volume of the Man- 
chester Transactions, in a Memoir on the Cotton Manufacture, has 
distinietly ‘proved’ that that trade could ‘tiot be permanent without a 
t rate’ to relieve’ ‘the workmen in’ times of ‘stagnation.’ In May, 
Tans, liad not’ the poor’ rate: in Manchester ‘afforded relief,’ the 
destruction’ of life ‘and would have been ‘immense. The 
Trish then residing in Manchester, though haying no claim, were 
relieved oat of the raté, lest they should have formed a distinct bedy, 
and proceeded’ to otitrage.’ In ‘truth, according to the testimony of 
inieh of ‘the ‘most opposite ‘political opinidns, the wealth of d 
has been inainty promoted by her laws for the relief of the poor.’ On 
this subject, the vigorous intellect of Mr. Cobbett—the' profound 
scholarship of Mt. Sadler—and the'corious and varions teseatch and 
shrewd etiquititig mind of Mr. Nimmo, have conducted them all to 
the same conclusion. We do not mean to say that a similar’ system 
to that which’ now ubtains in England, should be! inutiduced: into 
Treland; but we do’ say that ' any system short. df one for providing 
employment ‘on nsefal public works for the able-bodied poor, more 
effectual relief for the the infirm, ahd the young, must be delu- 
sive and. inefficient. ' We: include even the able-bodied, for the par- 
tial starvation which whole communities of able-bodied Irish undergo 
in seasons of scarcity, renders these individuals too often, by sowing 
the seeds of future maladies, unable to work for the rest of their hives. 
A main feature, too, of any system for Ireland, should be a,compul- 
sory provision. In Dublin and its suburbs, containing 22,000 houses, 
there are only 2,000 subscribers to the ‘Mendicity Society ;''so that it 
is clear the majority of eleven to.one would not tax tliemselves 'volun- 
tarily for the support of the poor. . 
Not only’ is an Irish Poor Rate just, as regards the a of | Ire- 
land, ‘but ‘nevessary’ for the protection of the people of England. 
ee property is virtu nf to “maintain w great ‘part’ of the 
Trish pauper’ population: ‘Besi 
tand ‘is urfair'to the’ English ‘agric 
be' taken ‘as fron I. to’ Qu. 6d. per day, 
his labourers ‘at! 4d/"or Sd:, the only alternative for w laboured? in a 
try wheté there is no Poor Law. ‘Thé English people, then, have 
& right to requite, either that the Irish shall be’ interdieted: from our 
markets, or placed on a level with ourselves in the burthens affecting 
production... Caleulating the poor-rate allover England at 2s. 6d: in 
the paund;on.tbe rent ;.this, gives a bouns of 124 per cent. to the 
Trish Jandjord ; ,and, taking the low as AG 
tion for farms in, Ireland, it will be found, that the Irish 
a rent, of 20s., whem the English gets but 1()s. 
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The establishment of a Poor Lew in Ireland would, we believe, pros 
duce the following good effeets:—- = + r 4 


Ist. It would cayse the Irish landlords to reside on their property, 
and to contribute to the relief of their tenantry, . 


2d. It would have the effect of lowering the English poor-rates, 
8d. Itwould cause employment to be found for the able-bodied. 


4th, It would give the peasant no, cause to become the slave of the 
priest, of the demagogue, or of illegal associations. Ne rae 
Sth, and lastly, It would cause the Irish Chureh to contribute. its 


fair share towards the support of the poor—which it has. never yet 
done. 


We know that the advocates of that Church have stoutly denied the 
existence of a triplicate, or even a quadruplicate division of tithes, 
This is easy enough to do, “ore tenus,” as the lawyers say ;, but les 
the church get over the following extract as it may, It is taken from 
“Reeyes’s History of the English Law,” a work of acknowledged 
merit, The author had been for many yn joint king’s printer, by 
the exercise of which monopoly he had amassed a fortune of more 
than 300,000/. He was, moreover, the Secretary to the famous Consti+ 
tutional Association; and had, all his life, waged war against. Whigs, 
Radicals, and Republicans, bi 

“In the early times of our Ecclesiastical Establishment,” says Reeves, 
“ the Bishop used to allot a certain portion of tithes for the main- 
tenance of the poor; and, in later times, the incumbent of a parish 
church was to assign @ third of his annual income for the main- 
tenance of the poor, and the su t of itality. This was sée-+ 
cured by a legislative sanction: for Stat. 12 Rich, IT, ¢. 6. i 
that in every licence of impropriation of any parish chureh tobe made 
in the Chancery, it should be expressed, that the diocesan shall or- 
dain, according to the value of such church, a convenient sum. 
money to be paid and distributed yearly of the fruits and profits thereof 
to the poor: This relief seems to have been designed for the poor in 
generat.* ' 

The lahibiy of the Church stands here recorded against her, and. im 


the event of that Church being completely separated from the State in 
Ireland, a measure demanded alike by expediency and. justice, we 


should suggest that in any appropriation of its revenues to public pur- 
poses, a third at least should be reserved for the maintenance, and 
support of the poor, i ar 
: — are but _ classes in Treland adverse to the institution of 
oor Laws: Ist, the higher Clergy of the Church of England, as 
law established, in Ireland. 2nd, The Irish Landlords. ewes 
opposition of both classes arises from personal and interested motives. 
i birty { , ww 


4 f he “ 





bag 


* History. of English Law,ivok vp. 19.» .. 
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The bishop and clergyman, as well as the landlord, think that a poor- 
rate would diminish their respective incomes. And soit would; and 
very considerably too, But is Ireland « {i arm for bishops and 
landlords? ‘That is the real qi ion. Is England to govern this 
dependency of the empire in the intérest of the clergy and the gentry 
only, or in the interest of the whole nation? Let Mr. Stanley make 
his election. If he choose the former alternative, then adieu to Ire- 
land ; and British supremacy will henceforth be but the shadow of a 
thing that was. If he prefer the latter, then will measures of coercion 
be unnecessary, for history, as well as human nature, alike teach, that 
no nation, governed in the interest of the majority, has ever risen 
against its governors. ~ 

Of Irish absentee landlords, generally, we will not trust ourselves 
to speak. Instinct with all the vices of an imperfect civilization, 
characterized by all that belongs to ruder times, they present the 
unhappy combination of feudal splendor, lawlessness, and oppres- 
sion, united with modern extravagance and severe exactions to sup- 
port it, In the midst of a profound peace, of nearly twenty years’ 
continuance, they exact, to he fraction, a war-rent, to s in the 
frivolous dissipation of Paris, Rome, or Naples, or in the pleasures of 
the table or the chase. For their tenantry—their country—or man- 
kind—they seem to have no bowels of compassion. It is not, there- 
fore, marvellous that they should oppose Poor Laws. Bat that Govern- 
ment is either weak, or ignorant, or corrupt, who fears such hostility, 
or which, fearing it, seeks not occasion to grapple with and extitiguish 
it, Mr. Stanley seeks opponents worthy his high station. Let him 
bend the stiff-neek and stubborn will of these most selfish and reek- 
less of men—the Irish absentee landlords. Let him direct his, anger 
against the proprietor of the land; for, so long as the landlord in 
Treland shall say to the cotter, “ You shall have no claim to relief on 
the soil on which you were born,” so long 

© , 4... the reign shall be 
Of Captain Rock and tis family.” 

Among the foremost of the opponents of a Poor Law, in Ireland, 
are Lord Limerick, his son-in-law Mr. Spring Rice, Sir John 
Walsh, and Mr. O'Connell. The prodigality-the generosity—the 
boundless hospitality—and many charities of Lord Limerick—not 
only to his own children and connexions, but to all his countrymen, 
are 30 well known that we will not speak of them. The hundreds of 
pounds subseribed by the noble Lord forthe starving Irish stand re- 
corded by Mr. Hyett and the Committee of Irish Relief, As to Mr. 
Rice, his: means of bestowal. have not, till lately, been ample, Hitherto 
he had but words, to. vouchsafe on this question.. Of these he has not 
been sparing. i pend of borat 

Mr. O'Connell is believed, by many, to have made his iti 
to Poor Laws in Ireland a matter of deep calculation. is too 
shrewd and clear-headed a man not to see that a provision for the 
poor in that county would’ bé'a great good ; but he seems to pause 
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and say—* Introduce a Poor Law, and a dozen other questions of vital 
import lie fallow for half a sera There: may be truth in this. 
It may be that hé rédlly considers things ate <0 dori to that pass ; 
that it is wise to let the worst happen, in order to procure the required 
regeneration. 


We will not, therefore, condemn, Mr. Q;Cennelh ily Ties 
and events will disclose his, motives. truly, , Se John Walsh, a re- 
spectable pamphleteer, has written much on Poor Laws ; but there is 
but one of his propositions which, is deserving of a serious answer. 
He says there are no respectable farmers, in Ireland, to administer a 
Poor Rate ; that the ape ag! is wanting. Now, the, Irish, in 
the reign of William the Fourth, are certainly as, enlight- 
ened as the English in the days. of Elizabeth. During. Filiza- iza- 
beth’s reign, when few knew how to: read, and still fewer to write, 
14,000 overseers were, found for parishes in England. Ireland 
has but 2500 parishes; and we should find it very difficult to 
believe, that a country possessing, so much shrewdness and intelli 
ceas Ireland, could not furnish 2500 overseers in 1833, wh 
ingland furnished 14,000 in 1563 ; more than 270 years ago. 
we must have done, for the present. There are a hundred ot 
reasons in favour of Poor Laws in Ireland ; but our space forbids us to 
enter on them now, "The subject will increase daily in importance : we 
may return to it again. 





CHARACTER OF A MELANCHOLY MAN. 


Ts a stranger from the drove ; one that Nature made social because she 
made him a man, and crazed disposition hath altered, unpleasing to all, 
as all to him; straggling thoughts are his content—they make him dream 
waking—there’s his pleasure. . His imagination. is never. idle--it keeps his 
miad ina continual motion,.as. the poise.the clock; he winds up his 
thoughts often, and as often unwinds them. Penelope's web thrives faster; 
he'll seldom be found without the shade of some grove, in whose bettom 
a river dwelis; he carries a cloud iw his. face—never fair weather; his 
outside is framed to his inside—in that he keeps a decorum—both unseemly: 
Speak to-him, he bears ‘with his eyes—ears follow his mind—and that’s 
not at leisure, “He thinks of business, hut never does any : he is ‘all con- 
templation—no action ; he hews and fashions liis thouchts as if he meant 
them to some purpose, but they prove unprofitable as a piece of wrought 
timber to ‘no use. His spirits and the sn wre enemiesi—the sun’ bright 
and warm, his hwmotit black and cold)’ Variety of ee 
people his head’;' they suffer him tot to breathe, according to the nevessity 
of nature, which makes him sup up a draught of as much air‘at once, as 
would serve at thrice, He denies nature het due in slee Fara Om 
her in watchfuluess ; nothing pleases him long, but that, wite pleases his 
own fancies; they,are the consuming evils, and, evil, consumpt Uh 

consume him.alive, Lastly, he «is a man only in shew, but comes. of 
the better part—a whole. reasonable. soul+-which : is .man’s chief .pre- 


eminence aud. sele mark from creatures sensible,—Sir , Thomas, Quer- 
wry. Ky 
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CURIOUS PETITION OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, FOR 
“THE RENEWAL OF THEIR CHARTER. 


CoNTINZING Our accourit 6f the Fast’ India Company’ + preein 
from the point at which we' left off in our last, we have to draw + 
reader's attention to a curious Petition’ presented by “that! Bod 
to * the Right Honourable the Lords and Cotten in the 'H igh 
Court ‘of Prslidinent assembled ” for sich is ‘the wa, of ans Te- 
martkable document,—in Which is contained such missions as. to 
facts, and such statements by way of argument, as are at once con- 
demnatory of their own conduct, and subversive’ of ll the groatids on 
which their Trading Monopoly could be reasonably’ defended. » They 

may, by this Petition of their's own, indeed, be ju al Ate of heir’ or 
mouth ; and mast stand condemned mf in tio 
in the ancient ‘phraseology and ofthogra neh it 
was Written (1641): and we give’ bite 6 at t 2" fsba? ‘ink ete, 
of it, as taken from the document itself. “It opéns my habs 

‘That whereas by the speciall industry and great charges of divers pe 
of London, and others of his Majesties subjects, the trade to the East Indies was 
begun now forty-one years past, and hath beene ever since continued by a Com- 
pany of all degrees of persons in this Kingdome, incorporated under the Royall 
Charters of the late Queene’ Elizabeth, ahd King fames of blessed and ‘ane me- 
mery, with such priviledges and it bey ub as are spereip 
whereby many and sundry voyages have bee Puy the a ei 
tries with good serve and sreatlne, * tilt le te 
encounters of eneinies, the tindde 
and allies, with other banter upiieal! vane i sa ca of Arter cher 
which otherwise might have prospered and growne much betters even asit iaby trme 
and industrie greatly enlarged and discovered for # more. ‘Ventand consump- 
tion of our cloath, and ether our native commodities; nevertheléses, the afore- 
written disasters, and the carrying of forreignd coines out of this kingfome: into 

begot such causelesse the reat, that te paentrers his. Ma- 

jesties subjects of all degrees and in all 4 alge 


are thereby much discouraged to trade any bragtddengat wn te lathe 


multitude, desiring nothing more then to obtaine their 
ligue good. 

‘Therefore the Petitigners ‘bumbly nny your ad ‘and. the. Honeumble 
Eien of Fomonens spans thereof ane any ther) ipto, 
gen wise. rye e that, + bay 4 raft ato ia 


mesh Aidt And i nes , then it) a 


alt his Majesties ay scat a Fe ‘better mp 


tiantnos he be 
re he bes go phone Holche 


estates in a basinesse Of consequence, when ‘taba Looe that hath 
ap een Fm re oops Wy BW 199 

The capitals are in the brigitial Petition, and ‘mark siicienty the 
great pone then paid to public opinion. To this Petition are-ap- 
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ended eleven queries, which are classed under the heads of Strength, 
Wealth, Safety, Treasure, and Honour, all of which the Petitioners 
contend are brought to the nation by the existence'of their monopoly, 
without which, they insinuate, these would be all lost. ‘The argu- 
ments by which they seek to establish their position, are just such as 
have been repeated in every discussion since, and as often shown to 
be atterly worthless, as a defence of an exclusive trade; sinve, if of 
any weight whatever, they would apply with ten-fold foree in favour 
of an open trade. For instance, after dwelling upon the fact of their 
having originally —e 15,000 tons of shipping (which they 
admit had soon afterwards diminished down to 8,000), they say :— 

‘ All which additions of shipping unto our former strength by sea before this 
trade began, doe imploy many of his Majesties subjects in sundry artsto build and 
repaire the said ships, together with the making of ordnance, muskets, powder, 
shot, swords, pikes, cordage, canvas, and other necessary amunitions and provisions 
thereunto belonging ; besides a multitude of mariners, whereof many of them are 
shipped from hence. Land-men, or such as were not formerly used to’the seas, 
but are bred and made good mariners by these voyages, which otherwise at home 
(being without arts or maintenance) are a heavy burthen to their friends and 
country.’—p. 3. 

If this be true, that an increased employment for shipping spreads 
collateral benefit over the various arts caaphaiye in thiétt vinatr ucllag 
and equipment, and gives employment to alates class of our popula- 
tion,—this seems, to us at least, to be a very pe nig reason why the 
trade should not be locked up in the hands of a few, but thrown open 
to the participation of the many, in order that a thousand enterprising 
captains, instead of a few, should range over every portion of the 
Eastern seas, to explore new markets, new ports, new consumers, and 
new commodities, and thus increase the benefits enumerated, im a 
hundred-fold degree. Unable, however, as the Petitioners were, to 
establish their case upon the only true grounds, of having made a 
presporens and increasing trade since the monopoly had been in their 

s,—they attempt, by the vain shadow of martial honour, to ba- 
lance the substantial reality of pecuniary loss, by calling their fleet 
“eight thousand tunnes Of preal and warlike shipping, and they thus 
enumerate their prowess :— 

* For how famous ave their exploits to all nations? How many rich carracks 
have they suncke and spoyled? How many assaults of Spanish gallions have they 
withstood and foyled? What slaughter of their souldiers, sacke of their townes, 
subversion of their trades, and such like honourable actions have they performed ? 
and all with little losse of ships or men? _It would require a large discourse, to 
declare the particulars.’—p. 4, 

This is a good specimen of the sort of conduct which they who 
vaunted themselves on it, thought more honourable than free trade; 
for on men found guilty of this last enormity, they practised the tor- 
ture, and even inflicted death; while to sink Mot spoil the ships of 
their rivals, to slaughter their soldiers, to sack their towns, and to. 
vert their trade, were such honourable actions as fe widen 
to the highest distinction! ‘That some individuals grew rich as 
they do now, notwithstanding the losses of the concern for which | 
sailed, may be gathered from the following continuation of their 
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* How many brave commanders have we bred from meane degree? (whereof di- 
vers are still in our service) 'some at this. present are found worthy good places im 
his Majesties navie, others (being growne rich) doe either keepe at home, or fol- 
low shorter voyages.’—p. 5, 

Their complaints. against the Dutch for engrossing the trade in 
spices, might be aptly eecanet against themselves by the free traders, 
supposing these to be the complainants, and the words, Tea, Silk, &c. 
substituted for Cloves and Spices, the India Company, for the Hol- 
landers, and the word China for the Moluccas: let these substitutions 
be made, as the reader peruses the following :— 


‘ But for;cloves, maces, and nutmegs, they are at very dear prices, because the 
Hollanders having expelled our people from the ilands of the Moluecoes, Banda, 
and Amboina, do still keep us by force from the trade of those spices: in which 
wares, when we enjoyed the freedome in the Indies thai unto us belongeth, we sold 
those spices at two rates: but asthe Dutch have raised the price of these commo- 
dities, so would they much more inhaunce them and all other the rich wares of 
those countries, if wee should abandon or be basely driven from the trade.’—p. 8. 


The following is a curious historical fact, and not unworthy the at- 
tention of those who think the Shipping Interest very little affected by 
the Corn laws,—who call upon the Shipping Interest to support their 
views, by doing without foreign commodities altogether,—and who 
ask the Shipping to snpport the Agricultural Interest, by main- 
taining the high price of English corn. 

‘ For our experience in onc particular doth teach us, that of late yeares we aré 
growne onrw, that we can spare no corner to transport into forraigne coun- 
tries, but it all here to serve our owne wants at deare rates, which formerly, 
when it was much cheaper, imployed many ships and mariners to export it unto 
strangers, and thereby returned us store of treasure, which great benefit to the 
kingdome is: now lost.’ —p. 12. 

‘We cannot resist the temptation to extract the following also, as 
worthy of the attention of the landholders, and the politicians of the 
same school, who see no benefit in the foreign trade of the coun- 
try, and would drive us back to mere home consumption :-— 


* By this. plenty of money thus gotten (and no otherwise) do our lands improve, 
for when the merchant hath a good dispatch beyond the sea, for his cloath, and 
other our native wares, he doth presently returne to buy up the greater quantity, 
which raiseth the price of woolls, and other commodities, which doth improve the 
landlords’ rents, as the leases expire dayly; and also by this meanes money being 

ined and brought more abundantly into this kingdome, it inableth many men to 

y lands, which must make them thedearer: but if our forraigne trade come to a 
stop or declination by neglect at home, or injuries abroad, whereby the merchants 
are impoverished, and so the wares of the realme léesse issued, then do all the 
said benefits cease, and our lands fall of price dayly; whercupon we conclude, 
that as the flourishing state of our general! trade is the onely meanes to make 
our lands improve, so the particular trade to the East Indies, is a principall in- 
strument therein, because (as we have already proved) it hath so much increased 
the traffique of ‘Sis kingdome—P, 12. ~ 

But we draw our notice of this curious petition to a close: 

an extract of a very remarkable part of it, in 

‘the of gold and silver from any country 

ovérishes it (a notion still en: ty Ge 

foreign manufactures, because the sup- 

pliers of them frequently take away our gold and silver only in return,) 
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is most successfully combatted: andthe striking example given b 
these Petitioners for Monopoly, im favour of that a Free: Tr 
which they decry, to. be from the example of Leghorm.and 
Villa Franca, is highly valuable, especially when. coming from, sueb 
qnarter. Our answer to such a. statement as this, if made‘ by the 
present India Company, instead of their predecessors, would be simply 
“Go thou, and do likewise.” ‘This is their langaages—-""' "0" 

‘We must not here forget the practise of the great Duke of -Tuseanyiin his 
port Leghorne, which of late yeares from a poore towne is become a faireity, 
and onc of the most famous places for trade in Christendom, by the resort.ofmany 
nations, but most especially by the English and Dutch, with meschandizeto a 
very great valew yearely ; and yet is worthy of observation, that the multitude of 
ships and wares which come thither, have little or no meanes! to” “thei 
returnes from thence, but onely, in. ready moneys whieh they mayiand doc carry 
away freely at all times and without Custome.and such charges,| to, the 
advantage of the said Duke of Tuscany and his subjects, who are much jariel 
by the continual great concourse of merchants, from alt the states of the neighbour 
princes, bringing with them plenty of money daily to supply their wants of| the 
sai(, wares, . And thus we see that the current of ioadcbanles whieh carries: 


their treasure, becomes a flowing streame to fill them againe.in a greater measure 
with money. 


POMPE 


* The example of this growing epicpapicas| hath, lately moyed..the Duke..of 
Savoy,, publickely to declare his princely resolution to ald nations, offering, 
many privileges and immunities, that shall come to trade in his sree, port.of Vila 
Franca, and especially a liberty to carry away ready monies for all the wares 
they bring, or other occasions; and yet we know that neither in Tuscany or 
Savoy, are any mines or movies more than they have and dor. daily get by. wade; 
but they know likewise that if we hips bring them wares (although for a very 
great valew) the money will immediately follow: for, let no map doubt but, that 
money must ever attend on merchandize, for they goe together ; and it is worthy. 
the noting, that those princes are content to part with their treasure only to enjoy 
the trade of wares which are brought them, for which (te envourage the merchant) 
they take no. custome ; whereas we, by sending out our money, doe, gaine the 


iroployment of our shipping, the trade of the wares, and the profit of the customs, 
which is a treble benefit,’—pp. 30—32. ac 


We could. improve not upon this powerful argument in ‘favour ‘of 
a perfect free trade, and con senity against every species of re- 
striction and monopoly, by anything we could add to it; and wé 
therefore leave it as it came from the hands of the Petitioning East 
India Company of 164], unaltered and unamended, : 


From this period, up to 1647, the credit; of the ‘Mondpolists'con 
tinued so low, that they made no progress t! and ‘at length, aniattempt 
was made to interest the Members of Parliament, (which trick has 
often been tried with success, and will no.doubt be repeated again, 
though under some new form or device, during the discussion: new 
about to commence,) and) this is Mr. Mill's aecount of ‘iti enoqs” 

‘In 1647-48, when the power of the Pasliament was supreme, and the King 
a prisoner in. the isle of Wight, a new, subscription was undefiaken, uid & 
obvious policy was pursued. Endeavours were ised to get ds many as of 
the Members. of Parliament to.snbscribe. Hf the Members of. the ruling 
bade personal interest in the gains of the Company, its privileges would aot 
Cord waite mtbsas tnhetne raat ante ocean aaa 

had ri u j récel ‘ 2 m or- 
enee to Members of Parliament, a further period would pat 0 to them, to con- 
sider the subject, and make their subscriptions.’—-Vol. i. p. 67, 68. 





i - 
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There was so little’ , however, to be ttiade by the India Com- 
pany’ itself at that ; that the bait did'nt fake; and their’ affairs 
remained nearly stagnant for some time afterwards. — 

‘In 1651-82, the English obtained in Bengat the fitst of those peculiar privi- 
leges, which were the fore-runners of their subsequent power. Among the persons 
belonging to the factories; whom there was occasion to send te the imperial court, 
it happened that some were surgeons ;. one of whom is particularly named, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Boughton. Obtaining great influence, by the cures which 
they effected, they employed their interest in promoting the views of the Company, 
Favourable circumstances were so well improved, that, on the payment of 
rupees, a government license for an unlimited trade, without dry of custonis, 
in the richest province of India, was happily obtained —vol. i. p. 70, 

Soon after this, in 1654, began the discussions between that portion 
of the proprietors of India Stock who wished to withdraw their capital 
and trade on theit own ‘account, and the other portion, who contended 
oe it was by spurs management alone, thst shes concerns could 

e prosperously conduc e arguments of each party are so fairly 
condensed. by: the East India Company's historian, that we may give 
them in his own words :— | a? 

‘Various occurrences strongly mark the sense which g) to haye been 
genefally entertained, of the unprofitable natare of joint-stock, That particular 
body oF propaatity, including the Assida pei kigeay: to whom the united joint 

onged, presctited to the Council of State, in 1654, two separate petitions ; 


in which they prayed, that the’East India’ Company sbduld no longer roceed ex- 
clusively on the principle of a joint-stock trade, but that the owners. of the pos 
rate funds should have authority to employ their own capital, seryants, and ship- 


ping, in' the 'way which they themselves should deem most to their own advan 
The power and consequence of the Directors were threatened ; and they hast 
ened to present those pleas, which are used as their best weapons of ne to 
day : viz.=- Experience has proved the necessity of a joint-stock, since th 
trade had been carried on by & joint-stock during forty Years: such competitions 
as those with the Purtuguese and the Dutch’ could only be supported by strength 
of a joint-stock : the equipments fot the Indig tra required a capleal large 
as a joint-stock alone could afford: the failure of ‘Courten’s experiment proved 
that voyages on any otber principle could not succeed x: the factories requisite for 
the Indian trade could. ey lished only, ots bs my oe East lodia Com 
pany having factories in. the dominions df no ride Joartegs aif ent sove- 
reigns: the native 'pringey required “engagements to’ make good the losses whic 
they or their sibjécts! night stidtain at the ‘hands ‘of Bngtishmed’; and'to | 
a joint-stock company alone was eopetent,’-Vol. i, ip. 72, 73, (oF Biba 
The abstract! of -the mr a little longer; but stilt worth givin 
entire, since it embodies. payee mee a R gee bone ach nf 
the! pretensions of the existing Company,'whicli, as Miv as just] 
observed, ‘differ ini nothing: froin «what have becliiejoata daca 
times before ;: these exploded fallacies ‘being’ still used av their best 
weapons of defence;:to the piebént Pay” He ways erro oF Sos 
“In theit reply, the body of petitionérs,; who were! now distingtished ‘by the 
name of Merchant Adwentrery ele, de wpori the signal ‘aaah oP elias 
bree nn oc «that ‘private direction ‘aad pane 
been: far iui as ges bab wee open'Com 
the Museoty, ind Bastland Cor proved, 
by agreement, tora! dhart-inithe fattories 
and stated that’ they were’ fitting out fauredew hi . 
have still further répresented, ‘that every one of the argaments 
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Directors, without even a single exception, was a mere assumption of the thing to 
be proved, That the trade had, during forty years, or four byunde been 
carried on by a joint-stock, proved not that, by a different mode, it would not have 
yielded much greater advantage : if the trade had been im the highest degree un. 
prosperous, it rather proved that the management had been proportionally defec- 
tive. The Direetors asserted, that in meeting eompetition, private: adventure 
would altogether fail ; though with their joint-stock they had so ill sustained 
competition, that Courten’s Association had threatened to drive them out of every 
market in which they had appeared: and they themselves had and 
solemnly declared to government, that unless the license to Courten were with 
drawn, the ruin of the East India Company was sure. With regard to mercantile 
competition, at any rate, the skill and vigilance of individeals transacting for 
their own interest, was sure to be a more powerful instrument tham the imbecility 
and negligence of joint-stock management; and as to warlike competition, afew 
ships of war, with a few companies of marines, employed by the government, would 
have yielded far more security than all the efforts which a feeble joint-stock could 
make. The failure ef Courten’s Association was sufficiently secounted for by 
the operation of particular causes, altogether distinet from the general cireum- 
stances of the trade; the situation, in fact, in which the jealousy and inflt of 
the company kad placed them, Faetories were by no means so necessary as the 
Company ignorantly supposed, and interestedly strove to make others believe ; as 
they shortly after found to their eost, when they were glad to reduce-the greater 
number of those which they had established. Where factories were really useful, 
it would be for the interest of all the traders to support.them. And all would join 
in an object of common utility in India, as they joined in every other quarter ¢ 
the globe, As to the native princes, there was no such difficulty as the ompany 
pretended: nor would individaal merchants have been fess suecessful than the 
directors of a joint-stock, in finding the means of prosecuting the trade,’—vol.i. 
p. 74, 75. ; 


As Mr. Mill is now in the service of the Kast India Company; we 
really think he could not do a greater service to his honourable mas- 
ters, than by having this page of his history lithegraphed or’ stereo- 
typed, and a copy put into the hands of every proprictor of India 
Stock, before the next petition of the renewal of the Charter is. pre- 
sented to them for their signatures. What follows is equally worthy 
of attention.— ' 1 ; 

‘ While this dispute was yet undecided, the Merchant Adventurers or Proprie- 
tors of the united stoek, obtained a commission from the Protector to fit out four 
ships for the Indian trade, under the management of a committee. We are 
made acquainted upon this occasion with a very interesting fact. The news of 
this event being carried to Holland, it was ‘interpreted, and understood, by the 
Duteh, as being an abolition of the exclusive charter, and the adoption of the 
new measure of a free and open trade, The interests of the Duteh Company 


made thei see, in this supposed revolution, consequences v i 
those which the interests of the English Directors made ete 


mt 
that they beheld init. Instead of rejoicing at the loss of a joint-stock ae 
land, as they ought to bave done, if by joint-stock alone the trade of their rivals 
could be successfully carried on; they were filled with dismay at the prospect of 
freedom, as likely to produce a trade with which competition on their part would 
be vain,’--Vol, i. p. 77. ’ 

In 1657-58, a coalition took place between the contending patties: 
and after the lofty pretensions urged by the India Directors as to the 
importance and value of their forts, ies, and possessions, 
“situated in the dominions of fourteen different sovereigns,” they were 
made over by the old C y, to the new advendurers, for. the small 
sum of 20,0001. to be paid in two instalments!) 6 (i 4c 


On the death of Cromwell and the succession of Charles the 
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Second, a new charter was granted: and this was accompanied with 
more important powers than any that had even been associated with 
it before :— 


‘ On every change in the Governmentof the eountry, it had been an important 
object with the Company to obtain a confirmation of their exclusive privileges. 
‘The usual policy was not neglected, on the ac ion of Charles II. ; and a peti- 
tion was presented to him for a renewal of the East India charter. As there 
appears not to have been, at that time, any body of opponents to make interest or 
impunity for a contrary measur, it was far easier to grant without inquiry, than 
to inquire and refuse; and Charles-and. his Ministers had a predilection for easy 
rules of Government. A charter, bearing date the 3d of April, 1661, was 
accordingly granted, confirming the ancient privileges of the Contpany, and vest- 
ing in them @uthority to make peace andwar, with any prinee or people, not being 
Christians; and to seize unlicensed persons within their limits, and send them to 
England. > ‘fhe two last were important privileges; and with the right of admi- 
nistering justice, consigned almost ail the powers of Government to the discretion 
of the Directors and their servants.’—Vol. i. p, 82. 


We Weg it will be remembered by the friends of liberty in Parlia- 
ment, under whose.reign, and under what circumstances this odious 





and unconstitutional, power was first given. to the India Company ; 
and that there will not; in the reign of William the Fourth, be found, 
as at that time, no “ body of opponents to make interest or importu- 
nity for a contrary, measure,” but that, on the contrary, each party in 
the state will remember how important. it is to let the government and 
policy of our distant dependencies, bear some relation to the improved 
state of the mother country. Such a power as this, of arbitrarily 


seizing, imprisoning, and banishing British subjects, without trial or 
hearing, might seem to be in harmony with the general character 
of such a government as that of Charles the Second: but, if the 
things done in England in that day would not be tolerated now, 
neither should the tyranny then’ permitted in the Colonies be con- 
tinued utider the sanction of the Home Government at this period of 
time. We trust the members of both Houses of Parliament will see 
this argument for improvement.in our Eastern possessions, in its true 
light; and act upon it in the approaching discussions, accordingly. : 





DEGREES OF CONFIDENCE. 


Trust him little who praises all; him less who censures all ; and him least 
who is indifferent about all.—Lavater. 


NATURE, BEASON, AND RELIGION. 


Natvns bids mee love myselfe, and hate all that hurt mee; reason bids 
mee Jove my friends, and hate those that envy mee; religion bids: mee 
love all and hate none, Nature, sheweth care, reason, wit, religion, love. 
Nature may induce mee, reason persuade mee, but religion. rule mee. 
I will Neatken ta nature in much, to reason in more, to religion in all. 
Nature sWall mitke mee’ ¢: fof we bat hateful to none; reason 
shall make mee wise for bat harmlesse to all ; religion shall make 
mee loving to all but | not:cavelesse of myselfe. 1 may heare the former 
I will hearken only to the latter:. I subsertbe to some things in all; to 
things in religion — Warwick. 
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TOUR IN FRANCE. sahara 
Siz Weeks on the Loire, with a Peep into La Vendée. Sve Gra 
Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tass interesting volume of, Tnadn, ins eethinmnting gung 
France, is from the pen of a Lady, whose powers of description and 
ee oe aoe r, The natural beanties of the 
rirayed ; the stirring as well as the-more tran- 

re ae and apprepriately told ; and 
vein D edna he. aaah all the work is of the most 
amiable kind. The Views of Scenery on the Loire, which embellish 
the work, give it additional valee: and we know of no recent Tour 
that may be read throughout with « grosset certainty” of wxalloyed 
gratification than this interesting, entertaining, and instructive 
volume, 






VOYAGE TO AFRICA. . H 


Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of AYriee, in H. M, 6, 
Dryad, and of the Service on that Station for the 
the Slave Trade, in the Years 1830, 1831, end 1832. 
Leonarp, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 1 vol. 12m0.— 
This is an excellent litthe work, which, with no pretensions to more 
than a faithful record of facts, fulfils the expéctation of the reader, 
detailing those which fel under the authors observations, in a 
but always in an unaffected and agreeable manner. 


The object of the work is to roake known, the bortort of the Slave 
Trade on the western coast of Afriea—to shew the mental. capacity of 
the negroes liberated from slavery, and their fitness for improvement 
in mind and circumstances when restored to freedom—and' 
out several defects in the existing treaties for the suppression 0 the 



















Slave Trade, Be bY Bee eas Bl al 
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makes it as entertaining as it is ie 


BUSINES$ OF, THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Every day furnishes new proof of the necessity of something being 
done to facilitate the progress of business in the House of Commons: 


and the py oe itions wh bmit on this subject, so 
recently as Wednesday te Bal aan which were then 
received: with de erisiawi wrrely. bessmee they were new-—are new ad- 
mitted, even ey one at them, (tobe, y reasonable 
and a sm -eetiy of adoption !—so fickle and ychan 
dee: andso'rertain of ‘ultimate ‘coriviction ‘are ‘reasott ‘atid j 
prota tion whieh was thought the thot prepostetous, 
‘the names of members who intended ‘to speak, in 
paren J cbotnetipaan purpose, so that they might be called: Wp in 
turn aécording to the) order'of their’entty fs ALREADY ABOPTE 
and the ‘names, dot merely’ of those who have petitions’ to present, but 
of thdse who.’ imtend. ‘to ‘ow those petitions are enterett iit’ a 
Book, whieh Jies'on the Table ‘of the-House;‘and receives additions to 
its numbers'every day.+-The other part of out ition—thet' whieh 
relates tothe! limitation of time for’ speakets--MUsT SOON FOLLOW: 
or else, if the 400 persons whose names are already down, shall 
have a RIGHT to an unlimited period for speaking, and exercise it 
even to a moderate — the Session will not closed for the 


present year'—We subjoin some extracts from the Proceedings of 
the House on this —_ oe Will confirm our predictions : 


nat oatcicantine id ‘ey ecti bed we) "ee = tat 
tions, notwi 1 ties meeting of the se, it red t t 
64 petitions’ et ihe ner nder the 5 arrangements, and that there 

320 names rid vatstempn which, ‘at the present rate Of Mopar ot Wonka 
not he disposed. of for. 6 weeks to come, "if even there: Were: Wo other petitions in 
the méan time to be presented. It, in fact, appeared that but 6 or 7 per 
diem were presented, while some 40 new ones were daily entered on the list. ‘The 
delay was universally aseribed to the pm tray hon. méem- 
bers indulged on, presenting. petitions; the remedy ob was brevity. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said the delay would operate very pe ndictally against the 
people of Ireland, who were daily trwarting him pelos against against an alae 
measures of ministers. ‘Thobs petitions, of whieh ‘he hen 
to him, could n ip irahakcge# airs aa gtd stone A tit the the 
mewstires agai so le Sas d passed Tato tar, walyse 

Colonel Diavrss, ABO¥, r. LITTLeton, ; o 
Papers ee oe Sogn rand anand Mac of 

itions intrusted te them, so as to occupy the least possible time in 


es 


“i Ser hEhomaas ms 


cerca who om, 
Again; “at! the! Adee at tee ideldag ahi" mere vk o'tlock;” the 
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following observations were made, with reference to the same subject 
—after they had been sitting three hours, without doing as much 
business as was transacted before in one,— 


The Speaner said he was sure the House would concur with him, that com- 
plaints had been frequently made by every hon. member of the House that they 
made no progress in presenting petitions by the PRESENT ARRANGEMENT (hear, 
‘hear), because there was so much discussion, and from nine-tenths of those gen- 
tlemen who made the complaint, he found a deviation from the rule that had beea 
laid down. (Laughter, and Hear, hear.’’) If, as some gentlemen said, the House 
sat from sun-rise to sun-set, the whole of that time would be occupied with peti- 
tions, if they proceeded as they did at present. (Hear.) 

Mr. LirrLeTon said that the very gross irregularity arose with the hon. mem- 
ber for Oldham, who bad himself last night urged the propriety of every hon. 
gentleman adhering strictly to the petition before the house. (Hear.) 

Mr. H. Grattan, to show the bad working of the PRESENT SYSTEM, would 
only state, that in the book which he then held in his hand there were 415 names 
down, while the Speaker had only got to the 80th. 


~ At the commencement of the evening sitting, the difficulty of ob- 
taining seats in the House, formed another ground of complaint, 


and the following conversation passed among the Members on this 
subject : 


Me. C, Wywn said, that after prayers yesterday, when the Speaker directed 
the serjeant to proceed to the committee-rooms to summon members to attend te 
the service of the house, at least one-third of the members present immediately 
left the house, thus making it apparent that they had attended prayers only for 
the purpose of taking seats. He thought that this was a practice which ought not 
to be allowed to continue, and he therefore moved “that no member should be 
allowed to keep a place who did not attend to the service of the house.”’ 

Mr. Wuirmore said that if the practice of taking places were to continue in 
its present form, the business of the house could not be carried on. Many mem- 
bers were unable to obtain seats at all. Since Parliament met he had never been 
able to procure a seat until that night. (Hear.) That was a great grievance. He 
believed it was the practice for members to come down early and take seats. not 
only for themselves but friends. It was, indeed, evident that there was not suffi- 
cient room in the house te enable the public business of the house to be transacted 
properly, and he hoped that some reform would take place upon this point. (Hear.) 

Mr. Warnurton said he was glad to hear the observations of the hon. member 
for Wolverhampton cheered by the house. It must be agreeable to the house te 
know that to-morrow the hon. member for Middlesex would submit a motion rela- 
tive to the propriety of building a new House of Commons, when he hoped that 
all hoa, members who felt an interest in the question would be present at the 
discussion which might be expected to take place. 

Mr. Bartine thought that no member should be allowed to take place in the 
house, and moved an amendment to that effect. The present practice rendered 
the attendance of members at prayers merely a hypocritical farce. 

Mr. Humg said that if members were not allowed to take places in the present 
house, they would have no opportunity of addressing the house. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said that matters were bad enough already, but the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. member for Essex would make them worse. 

Lorp ALTnorp also disapproved of the amendment. 

Sir R. Ine.is said he would take that opportunity of calling the attention of 
the bouse to a subject connected with the practice of taking places. ‘There had 
recently been a departure from the old practice of the house, by whieh the first 
opposition bench was reserved for such members as had formerly filled high offices 
in the state. He had recently observed his right hon. friend the member for 
Tamworth, who had formerly been @ leader of that house, unable to 
on that bench. Now, although his right hon. friend had on one i 
his support to the government, he apprehended that he was not therefore to be 
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altogether deprived of tae characier of being in opposition. He did not wish ‘to 
allade to particular individuals, but he would put it to yeung members whethenit 
was fair that they should, by occupying the bench in question, drive from it 
members who had for many years taken an active part in that house? (Hear hear: 

Mr. CopsetrT said it was impossible he could fail to pereeive to whom 
hon. baronet applied his observations. It was clear that the hon. baronet deemed 
him an intruder-— No’’—-that he had.got into-e situation where he had no wight 
to be; he could assure him that whenever he was attending in the house, and the 
front bench on either side was not entirely oceupied, he would have a seat.on one 
or the other of them. (Laughter.) He was ata loss to know what superior pre- 
tensions the right hon. baronet al!uded to possessed compared with him. Te be 
sure he had:done much mischief. (Order.) \ 

The SpeakgR said. he hoped that whatever seat the hon. gentleman might 
choose to occupy in that House, he would atleast conform to the rules and orders 
of the House, and net presume to state opinions with respect to any individual 
in either his public or private character, such as he was not warranted ia stating. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Cossetrt said he understood the Honourable Member for Oxford to have 
poiuted out the Right Honourable Member for Tamworth as au individual whe 
was entitled to a preference with respeet to the oceupation of a seaton that-side 
of the House. He was going to observe, when he was interrupted, that he knew 
of nothing pre-eminently worthy in the Right Honourable Baronet, which would 
justify the pretensions put forward as to his right to a particular seat. He was 
not inclined to-cede that right to him; and, if he were present, he would give 
him his reasons fully and plainly for thisking that he of all men in the House 
ought not to enjoy pre-eminence on that or any other side of the House. ‘Now, 
with respect to the inconvenience of whieh Honourable Members had complained, 
it all arose from the Government being so saving and parsimonious—so sparing 
of the people’s money. They begrudged the expense of providing a suitable 
building for the representatives of the people; the House must, therefore, 
put up with the inconvenience, only praying to God to alter the hearts of the 
Ministers, and make them a little more squandering. (A laugh.) 

After some further conversation, Mr. Baring withdrew his amendment, aad 
the motion was agreed to, 


The Speaker subsequently decided on the following arrangement 
as a rule to be observed in future: That no Member could havea claim 
to any place, unless he appeared in it at prayers, that he should personally 
remain in the seat during prayers: and that not until after aoe 
were over could he put up a placard with his name, on the of 
the seat: which placard should establish his elaim to the seat during 
that evening ; to be forfeited only by a division, when those who went 
out, would lose their seats, and could not claim them on their return. 

This last has been the established rule in all former Parliaments: 
but as the attendance of Members was never so great as in the present, 
no practical inconvenience has been felt from it.— Now, however, the at- 
tendance being large—and a great number finding themselves in the 
condition of Mr. Whitmore, unable to obtain a seat at all-——they have 
one ph ypes parts of the House as they ean get.to: and Alas very, 

iffculty o ing seats, operates 80° 'y im keeping persons 
in the tte those they have, rather than lose them. by 
ing ouf—that when the ag bp any question are ordered to go 

inte the eb rar S. as se on ihe motion t 
Sinecures and on the Iri ion a great many who, if 
could be done with equal comfort, would vote against a measure, se- 
main in the House, and swell the Majority in favor of it—so much 
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does personal convenience influence men, even in the most ingeress 
matters.—We have no doubt, indeed, that if the position of the Mi- 
nority had been made the most comfortable, instead of the least so, 
of the two parties who divided, that the number of 89 would have 
been augmented to considerably above 100—and some have supposed 
to nearly 200-——so that unless some change be effected in this par- 
ticular also, the Divisions, when the House is very full, will never be 
a perfectly accurate representation of the exact state of opinion and 
feeling. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Marcu 6. 


The length at which we have given the debates on the Irish bill, in 
the first portion of the present Number, left us no space to include in 
that portion any notice of the proceedings of the 6th, which we must, 
therefore, briefly notice here. 


In the House of Lords, the question of Negro Slavery was adverted 
to by Lorp SurriExp, and in the House of Commons the same sub- 
ject was noticed by Mr. Buxton,—both urging the Ministers to a 
speedy development of their intended measure of Slave Emancipation 
—to satisfy the impatience of the ements answer the claims of re- 
tarded justice—and to prevent the dangers with which the Slave Islands 
were themselves threatened by delay. 


A discussion took place on the heavy duties on articles imported 
from the Brazils, which impeded the commerce between England and 
that country ;—and from the petition of the Liverpool merchants, as 
well as the speeches of those who supported it, it is clear, that so long 
as the revenue of the country is raised by duties of Customs and Ex- 
cise, instead of a tax on Income and Property, on some justly ‘gra- 
duated scale,—so long will there be always good ground of complaint 
from one party or another. Here the merchants trading to the 
Brazils are opposed to the merchants trading to the West Indies ; 
and the British manufacturers are opposed to. the British planters. 
The only cure for this is to revise the system of Taxation alto- 
gether; and to abolish all duties on commodities, whether coming 
rom abroad, or made at home,—to establish a system of perfect Free 
Trade in every preduction of nature and art,—and to raise the reve- 
nue of the country from the only true and legitimate source of revenue, 
the wealth of those who inhabit it. 


A motion for a Committee to enquire into the alleged bribery and 
corruption practised in the late elections at Liverpool, as a ground for 
justifying the disfranchisement of the old freemen of that , 
also gave rise to a long discussion, which ended:in a Committee bemg 
granted, to be ballotted for on Tuesday nekt; ‘and to confine ‘their 
enquiry to the elections that have taken place since the passing of the 
Reform Bill only. i — 

In the Committee of Supply, Lord Arrnorp moved that the 
existing duties on sugars should be continued for a year; he stated 
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that the exigencies of the state would admit of no reduction ; ; and that 
the amount of the duties wonld be about 4,000,000 sterling. 


‘Mr. cae tted there. was to be no reduction, Mr. Warr- 
more contended that the Sugars of the East Indies, and of all 
foreign countries, should be put on_ the same footing with those of 
the West Indies... A. number of other Members took part in the 
conversation, and expressed their regret to hear from Lord Althorp 
that the finances of the country. would admit of no reduction of 
taxation, as it was to that the people of the country looked for relief, 


We may add, that if reduction of taxes can take place, a better 
mode of raising ‘them i is quite practicable, so that the rich may bear 
the heaviest part of the burthen instead of the poor. But so long 
as there is a wealthy and powerful aristocracy, whose younger mem- 
bers live 2 the taxes—so long as there are large landowners, and 
large fund olders, i in the two Houses of Parliament, whose pecuniary 
interests are interwoven with the present system of unequal and un- 
just taxation—so long, we fear that no reasonable hope ean be: enter- 
tained of much relief, without a greater effort or a greater struggle 
than has yet been made to attain payee 





MINORITY 


Of 94 Members (tellers included) who voted on the 21st of February, 1833, 
for Mr. D. W.. Harvey’s motion, viz.‘ That Mr. Speaker be, requested to 
make the necessary arrangements for taking the divisions and inserting 
them in the Votes giving the names of each Member in the Malociy and 
Minority.” j 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


From Frsrvary 21 to Marca 7. 


Petitions presented. 





Members’ Qualification. Petition of Members of the Protestant Conservative 
Society of Ireland, for the amendment of the Acts relating to the Qualification 
of Members of the House of Commons. 

Taxes. Petition of the Labouring and Working Classes of the Carron [ron 
Works, complaining of the pressure of taxation, and praying for relief. 

Corporate Offices. ——Petition of the Corporation of Wisbech, for a Law to pre- 
vent the election of Corporate or other Civil Officers taking place on a Sunday. 

Vote by Ballot. Petitions in favour thereof ;—of Members of the Warwick Po- 
litical Union, and other Inhabitants of Warwick; and of Liverymen and 
Householders, Electors of the City of London. 

Westminster City.——Petition of Charles Pitt, for an inquiry into the Corporate 
Rights of the City of Westminster. 

Sabbath. Petitions for the better observance thereof;—of the Minister, 
Churchwardens, and Inhabitants of Cavendish ;—of Inhabitants of Clare 
(Suffolk) ;—of Clergy, Gentry, Freeholders, and Inhabitants of Kirk Langley, 
Brailsford, and other places; of Members and Congregation of the Baptist 
Chapel, Snowsfields, Southwark;—of the Rector, Churchwardens, Overseers, 
and Inhabitants of St. John’s, Southwark ;—of Inhabitants of Broadstairs and 
St. Peter’s ;—and, of Ministers of the Established Church of Scotland, and 
Members of the Presbytery of Dingwall. 

Municipal Corporations. Petitions from the Inhabitants of Corporate Towns, 
for the privilege of electing their Magistrates ;—of Householders, Merchants, 
Traders, and Inhabitants of Athlone: of Inhabitants of the old and new Bo- 
rough of Wareham ;—and, of Free Burgesses of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Slavery. Petitions for the abolition thereof;—of Inhabitants of the City of 
Perth ;—of Cupar ;—of Females of Cupar;—of Inhabitants of Ashburton ;—of 
Stockton-on-Tees ;—of Gateshead ;—of Cults ;—of Females of Cults ;—of In- 
habitants of Springfield ;—of Females of Dairsie;—of Inhabitants of An- 
struther Easter ;—of Wadebridge ;—of Hawkeshead ;—and, of Bodmin. : 

Sale of Beer Act. Petition of Justices of the Peace for the Louth and Spilsby 
subdivision of the parts of Lindsey, for the repeal of so much of the Act as per- 
mits the Beer sold to be consumed on the premises. 

Tithes. Petition of Occupiers of Lands and Houses subject to the payment of 
Tithes in the parish of Minting, for the abolition thereof. 

a Petition of Inhabitants of Johnshaven, for the repeal of the Duty 
thereon. 


British Museum. Petition of the Trustees for the usual Grant (the King’s Re- 
commendation having been signified.) 

House and Window Taxes.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;— of Inhabitants 
of Harrogate ;~and, of Lyncombe and Widcombe. 

Tithes (freland).-Petition of Inhabitants of Navan, for the abolition thereof. 

Factories Regulation Bill———Petition of Sunday School Teachers, of North 
Byerley and Bowling, in favour of the Bill of last Session. 

Grand Jury Laws ({reland).——~Petition of Landed Proprietors and Landholders 
of Killyleagh and Killinehy, for the revision thereof. x: 

Slavery.——Petitions for the abolition thereof ;~of Inhabitants of Redruth ;—of 


Members of a Congregation worshipping at Thorp Chapel, Idle ;—and, of In- 
habitants of Cavan. 


Sabbath.——Petitions for the better observance thereof sof Clergy, Gentry, 
Freeholders, and Inhabitants of St. Peter, Derby;—of Inhabitants of St. 
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Michael, Derby ;—of Gravesend ;—of Ministers, Elders, Hemtors, and Inha” 
bitants of Aberdeen ; —of the Presbytery of Lauder ;—of Dundee ;—of Lanark ; 
—of Lochearron ;—of Ayr ;—and, of Inhabitants of Lancaster. 

Tithes. —— Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Proprietors and Occupiers of 
Land in Ightham;—and, of Wrotham, Stanstead, and Shipborne. 

Tithes (Ireland).-—— Petitions for the extinction thereof;—of Parishioners of 
Danesfort ;—and, of Burnchurch. 

Nocturnal Legislation.——Petition of Merchants, Manufaeturers, Tradesmen, and 
Inhabitants of Todmorden, for the discontinuance of the practice of Nocturnal 
Legislation. 

Assessed 'Taxes.——-Petition of Inhabitants of Reading, for the repeal thereof. 

Tithes (Ireland). —— Petition of Inhabitants of Maidstone, against the adoption of 
coercive measures towards Ireland to compel the payment of Tithes. 

Nocturnal Legislation.——Petition of Electors, Merchants, and Inhabitants of 
Falkirk, praying the House to discontinue that practice. 

Tithes and Union with ([reland).——Petitions for the abolition of Tithes, and the 
repeal of the Union with Ireland,—of Inhabitants of Ballyraggett;—and, of 
Conahy. - 

Slavery. —— Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Burlington ;— 
of Bridlington Quay ;—of Protestant Dissenters of Chaiford Hill ;—of Inha- 
bitants of Duxford;—of Bassingbourne ;—and, of the Congregafion of the 
United Secession Church in Scone. 

Liverpool Borough. Petition of Electors and Inhabitants of Liverpool, com- 
plaining of a system of bribery and corruption having prevailed at the Elec- 
tions of Chief Magistrates and Representatives in Parliament, and praying for 
a Bill of disfranchisement. 

Corn Laws. ———Petition of Inhabitants of Leicester, for the repeal thereof. 

Corporation Abuses. Petition of the Master and Wardens and Court of As. 
sistants of the Merchant Tailors of the City of London, complaining of certain 
statements contained in the Petition of Hugh Robert Franks, and for 
discharging the Order for referring the same to the Committee on Municipal 
Corporations. 

House and Window Tax. Petitions for the repeal thereof; of Inhabitant 
Householders of Bathwick ;—and, of Worthing. 

Soap. Petition of the Corporation of Tallow Chandlers, Soap Boilers, and 
Wax Light Makers, of St. George, Dublin, for the repeal of the duty thereon. . 

Law of Arrest. Petition of William Fitzgerald, for a repeal thereof, and for the 
substitution of a modified and cheap system of Bankrupt Laws. 

Coercive Measures (Ireland). Petition of William Blaxland, against the esta~ 
blishment of arbitrary military power in Ireland, and for the repeal of Act 
which annex payments under pretence of supporting Christianity. 

Sabbath Day. Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Salisbury ;—of the Minister and Protestant Parishioners of Balbriggan ;—of 
Minister, Churchwardens, and Inhabitants of Hampstead ;—ef Inhabitants of 
High and Low Harrowgate;—and, of Ministers, Elders, and Congregation of 
the Seoteh Chureh, Mary’s Abbey, Dublin. 

Slavery. Petition of Inhabitants of Romford, for the abolition thereof. 

Tithes (Ireland.)——Petition of Landholders of the parish of Limonaghan, for 
the extinction thereof. 

Criminal Laws. Petition of Inhabitants of London, and its vicinity, for 
mitigating their severity. 

Seamen’s Hospital.—Petition for a Bill to ineorporate the Members of the Mer- 
chants’ Hospital Society, 

House and Window Taxes,——Petition of Inhabitants of the town of Cambridge, 
for the repeal thereof. , 

Soap.— Petition of Manufacturers and Dealers in Soap in the City of Gloueces- 
ter, for the repeal of the Duty thereon. 

Sabbath Day.—Petitions for the better observance thereof;—of the Clergy, 
Gentry, and Inhabitants of the City of Gloucester;—of the Presbytery of 
Dunse ; of the Ministers and Elders of the Presbytery of St. Andrew's ;—~of 
the Presbytery of Fordyce ;—of the Mayor, Magistrates, Clergy, and others, 
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of Wigan; and of the Clergy and Congregation of Standish ;~of the Minis- 
ter, Elders, and Members of the Presbyterian Congregation of Cootehitl;—of 
Ministers and Elders of the Associate Presbytery of Glasgow ;~of the: In- 
habitants of Ardrossan;—of the Minister, Elders, and Members of Original 
Seceders, George Mount Content-upon-Ayr ;—of the Minister and Elders: of 
the Presbytery of Glasgow;—of Parishioners of Denny ;—of Inhabitants of 
Carlisle ;—of the Royal Burgh and Parish of Nairn ;—and, of Urquhart. 

Tithes.——Petitions for an alteration of the Tithe system ;—of Inhabitants of 
Wokingham ;—and, of Occupiers and Owners of Land in Ashurst. 

Slavery. Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Freeholders and Inhabitants 
of Pembroke ;—of Baptists of Llangloffan ;—of Baptists assembling at Ebe- 
nezer ;—at Celfowry ;—at Blaeuffoes ;—at Hermon ;—at Blacn-ywain (Pem- 
broke) ;—of Protestant Dissenters assembling in Thames Street, Wallingford ; 
—of Inhabitants of Walsall ;—of Stretford ;—of Fanrich ;—of Kilbirnie;— 
of Graduates and Students of the University of Glasgow, and Students of the 
Andersonian Institution, and Portland Street Medical School, in that City ;— 
of Inhabitants of Danby ;—of the Minister, Elders, and Parishioners of ithe 
Middle Church Parish, and other Inhabitants of the City of Perth ;—of Mem- 
bers and Seatholders of the Second Congregation of the United Secession 
Church, Perth ;—of Inhabitants of Elton ;—of Diseworth ;—of Tralston;— 
of the Provost and Baillie of the Burgh of Pollokshaws. 

Malt and Hops, &c.——Petition of Burgesses and Inhabitants of Eye, for the 
repeal of the Duty on Malt and Hops, and for the repeal of the Assessed 
Taxes, 

Taxed Carts.——-Petition of Inhabitants of the hundred of Hartsmere (Suffolk), 
complaining of the amount of the Duty, and the uncertainty of its assessment, 
for want of legal and authentic description of a Taxed Cart. : 

Factories Regulation.— Petitions for a Law to regulate the hours of labour for 
young Children in Millsand Factories ;—~of Gentry, Clergy, Medical Men, and 
Tradesmen of Little Bolton ;—and, of Great Bolton. 


Malt Duty. Petition of Inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of Inverury, for the 
repeal thereof. 








Church of Scotland.—— Petitions for an alteration of the Law relating to Lay 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland ;—of Inhabitants of Leslie ;—of Anstru- 
ther Easter ;—and, of Denny. 

Judges’ Chambers, Serjeant’s Inn.——Petition of the Society of Attorneys, So- 
licitors, Proctors, and others, not being Barristers, complaining of the in- 
adequacy of the Judges’ Chambers in Serjeants’ Inn. 

Military at Elections. Petition of Inhabitats of Birmingham, Members of 
the Birmingham Political Union, complaining of the interference of the Mili- 
tary at the late Elections. 

Taxes, ——Petitions for relief from Taxation; —of Members of the Midland 
Union of Working Classes and others, of Birmingham ; — and, of Thomas 
Sinnott, Chairman of a Meeting of the Inhabitants of Stockport ;—and, of the 
Churehwardens and Inhabitants of St. Mary, Newington. 

Triennial Parliaments, &e, Petition of Inhabitants of Newmilns, that the 
duration of Parliaments be not longer than three years, and that the votes at 
Elections be taken by Ballot. 

Coercive Measures (lreland).——~Petitions of Inhabitants of Newmilns, against 


the adoption of Coercive Measures towards Ireland, and for relief from Tax- 
ation. 








Coercive Measutes (Ireland).—Petitions against the adoption thereof;—of In- 
habants of Kuock-Bridge ;—and, of Lees. 


Burghs (Scotland).———Petition of Incorporation of Traffickers, or Merchant Com- 
pany of Leith, for a reform of the Burghs in Scotland. 


Nocturnal Legislation.—-Petition of the President and Members of the Paist 
Reform Society, for the discontinuance of that i 


Oaths. —Letition of Christian People, resident. in Dublin, for the substitution 
of an Affirmation iustead of an Oath. 4 


Church of England.—Petition of Jacob Webb for a Reform therein. 
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Sabbath.——Petition for the better. observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Croft ;—of the Minister aad Inhabitants of Stoney Stanton ;—of Inhabitants 
of Sapeote ;—-of Clergy, Magistrates, and Inhabitants of Dursley, Uley, and its 

. vieinity ;—of Inhabitants of Chipping Sodbury ;—of the Clergy, Magistrates, 
and Inhabitants of Beverstone, Nailsworth, Horsley, Avening, and other 
places ;~of Inhabitants of Somerby ;—of Burrow ;—of Bassingham ;—and, of 
Whitchurch (Salop.) 

Arbitration Act. ——Petition of the there-undersigned, for the amendment of the 
Act 9 and 10 Will. 3, for determining differences by arbitration, 

Oaths.——Petition of Individuals resident in London, for the substitution of an 
Affirmation in all cases where by Law an Oath is now required. 

Vote by Ta eerie of Electors and Inhabitants of Chatham, in favour 
thereof. r 

Vote by Ballot, &c———Petition of Freeholders of the Hundred.of Derilys (Car- 
marthen), in favour of Vote by Ballot, and for the repeal of the Act.1 Geo. 1, 
c. 38, commonly ealled the Septennial Act. 

Patents for Inventions. Petition of Thomas Richard Yare, for the amendment 
of the present Law in relation thereto. ' 

Factories Regulation. —— Petition of Inhabitants of Bradford, Yorkshire, in favour 
of the Bill of last Session. 

Slavery. Petitions for the abolition thereof ;—of Inhabitants of Bassingham ; 
—and, of Henlihan. : 
Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.——Petitions against ;—-of Members of the Warwick 
Political Union ;—of Inhabitants of Drogheda ;—of St. Mary, Limeriek ;—of 

Kilbeggan and Rahugh ;—of Castletown Geoghegan, 

Sale of Beer Act.——Petitions for the repeal thereof ;—-of Inhabitants of Clifton 
Campville ;—and, of Handsworth, 

Sabbath._— Petitions for the better observance thereof;—of Inhabitants of 
Clifton Campville ;—of Handsworth ;—Three Petitions/of Retail ‘Tradesmen of 
london ;—of Inhabitants of Harrington ;—of Kingston-upon-Hull ;--of the 
Minister and Deacon of the Northampton Street Chapel, St. Pancras; of 
Members of the Committee of the Hibernian Temperance Soeiety;—of, Inha- 
bitants of St. Columb; and, of Chester. 

Slavery. —— Petitions for the abolition thereof;:—-of Inhabitants of Hatherleigh ; 
of Great and Little Broughton ;—of Brigham, Greysouthen, and-Eaglesfield ; 
—of Lorton and Whinfell (Brigham) ;—of Harrington;—of Maryport ;—of 
Launceston ;—of Sutterton;—and, of William Augustus Morgan, Incumbent 
Curate of ‘Tresimere. 

Small Debts.-——Petition of Traders and Inhabitants of Collumpton, fora Law 
for the more speedy recovery thereof, E 

Taxes on Knowledge.-——Petition of Mechanics and Inhabitants of Coekermouth, 
fora repeal of the Duties and other restrictions on Newspapers and Cheap 
Pubileations. 

Vote by Ballot.——Petition of Inhabitants of Harrington, for the adotion thereof. 

Religious Disabilities ——Petition of Unitarian Christians assembling in Bowl 
Alley Lane, Hull, for the removal of all disabilities affecting religious per- 
suasions, 

Poland.——Petition of Inhabitants of Kingston-npon-Hull, for an. Address to His 
Majesty, that He will enter into negotiations with France, aad other Powers, in 
behalf of Poland. teres fay 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.——Petition of Inhabitants of Coventry, against. 

Church Establishment (Wales).——Petition of Residents inthe. City of Chester 
and its vicinity, being friendly to the Established Church and \connected with 
the Principality of Wales, complaining of the state:cf the Established Church 
in that part of the Country, and praying for a reform therein. ; 

Sabbath.——Petitions for the better observance thereof ;—of Inhabitants of 
Midhurst ;—of East Garston ;of Speen ;—of Ottery St. Mary ;—of East and 
West Teignmonth ;—of Dartmouth ;—of Clergy and Ministers of Staines, 
Lalham, and Shepperton ;—of the Viear, Churehwardens, and, Inhabitants of 
Blewbury ;—~of the Minister, Churchwardens, and Inhabitants of Falkingham , 
—and, of Clergy and Iahabitants of Ipswich. 
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Foreign Wheat.—Petition of John Asser, for allowing Foreign Wheat to be 
ground into Flour for exportation, upon paying a small duty. 

Disturbances (Ireland) Bill.—— Petitions against ;—of Inhabitants of Armagh ; 
—of Roserea ;—of Kingscourt ;—of Clonoulty and Rossmore ;—and, of Fethard 
and Killusty. 

Satun-—--Salilons for the abolition thereof;—of Inhabitants of Brigstock ;— 
Gliffe Regis ;—of Gildersome;—of Donington; and, of Dissenters and Wes- 
leyan Methodists of Axminster. 

Criminal Laws. Petition of Inhabitants of Kingsbridge, for a revision of the 
Criminal Code, and for the abolition of the punishment of death for offences 
against property. 

Tithes and Church Property. 
the Laws relative thereto. 

Tithes (Ireland).——Fetition of Inhabitants of Clonoulty and Rossmore, for the 
abolition thereof. 

Reform of Parliament (Ireland) Act. Petition of Inhabitants ef the City of 
Dublin, for extending to the Irish Reform Act the principle which governs the 
one for England. 


Taxed Carts. Petition of Inhabitants of the Hundred of Stow, for the repeal of 
the Tax on Carts. 


Soap. Petition of Manufacturers of and Dealers in Soap in Ipswich, for the 
repeal of the Duty thereon. 


Assessed Taxes. Petition of Inhabitants of the City of Wells, for the repeal 
thereof. 


Slavery. 








Petition of James Hantler, for an alteration of 

















Petitions for the abolition thereof ;---of Protestant Dissenters of Hope 
Chapel, Newport (Monmouth) ;---of Inhabitants of Tavistock; of Lutter. 
worth ; of Farndon, Lubenham, and Great Bowden ;---of Long Whatton ;-of 
Protestant Dissenters of Blaby ;---of Inhabitants of Blackburn ;---of Street and 
Walton ;---of Long Sutton ;---of Members of the united associate Congregation 
of Morebattle ;--of Inhabitants of Auchtermuchty ;---of Strathmigle ;-—of 
Market Harborough ;---of Protestant Dissenters meeting in Creigfryn Chapel, 
Carno ;---of Old Chapel at Llanbrynmair ;---of Beulah Chapel, Llanerfil ;--of 


Sammah Chapel, Cemmes:---and, of Calvinistic Methodists of New Chapel, 
Lianbrynmair. 


Slavery- 





Petition of James Window, of Craig’s Court, Westminster, submit- 

ting a series of Tables with reference to Slave Emancipation, and praying that 
the same may be laid upon the Table of the House. 

Triennial Parliaments. Petition of Inhabitants of Newport (Monmouth) in 
favour thereof. 

Vote by Ballot. 








Petitions in favour thereof;--of Inhabitants of Newport 
(Monmouth); and, of the Kidderminster Political Union, and other Inha 


bitants of Kidderminster. 


Labourers’ Employment Act. Petition of Frank Snitch, Assistant Overseer at 
Southill, for the repeal of the sixth section of the said Act. 


Disturbances (ireland) Bill. Petitions against ;—-of Juhabitants of St. Michael 
and St.John, Dublin ;---and of Navan. 

Grand Jury Laws (Ireland). Petition of Members of the King’s Court Poli- 
tical Union and Parishioners of Eniskeen, for an alteration thereof. 


Tithes (Ireland). Petition of Inhabitants of Dunmoe and Donaghmore, for 
the extinction thereof. 














Stamp Duties on Receipts.——Petition of Tradesmen of Liverpool, being Mem- 


bers of a Guardian Society for the protection of Trade, for the repeal of Stamp 
Duties on Receipts under 50i. 


Corn Laws. —— Petition of James Harvey, for the repeal thereof. 

Juries (lreland )._—Petition of Members of the King’s Court Political Union, 
that the Jury Laws in Ireland may be placed on the footing as in England. 

Sabbath Day.——Petitions for the better observance thereof ;---of Inhabitants of 
Richmond (Surrey) ;---and, of Kelso. 

Church of Ireland.——Petitions for the abolition of the present Churcl: Establish- 
ment of Ireland, and for the appropriation of its Revenues to the wants of the 

ae ig Protestant Evangelieal Dissenters in Kelso ;—-and, of Inhabitants 

0 te. 
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New Members sworn in. 
New Member sworn,—George Lyall, Esquire, for the City of London. 


New Writs issued. 


New Writ for London,—in the rdom of Mr. Alderman Waithman, deceased. 

New Writ for Northampton County (Northern Division),—in the room of Lord 
Viscount Milton, now Earl Fitzwilliam. 

New Writ for Dovor,—in the room of the Right Honourable Charles Poulett 
Thomson, who has made his election to serve for the Borough of Manchester. ° 

New Writ for Cumberland County,—in the room of Lord Viseount Lowther, who 
has made his election to serve for the County of Westmorland. 

New Writ for New Maldon,—in the room of Lord Viscount Milton, Chiltern 


Hundreds, 
Leave of Absence. 


Leave of Absence,—-to Mr. Lester, a month; Mr. Boss, three weeks. 

Leave of Albsence,—to Mr. Tower, three weeks. 

Leave of Absence,—to Mr. Fleetwood, three weeks ; Sir Oswald Mosley, ten days; 
Mr. Frederick Shaw, ten days; Marquis of Blandford, ten days; Mr. Phill- 
potts, three days; Mr. Archdall, three weeks; Mr. Ricardo, a fortnight. 

Leave of Absence,—Mr. Callaghan, three weeks; Mr. Pease, a fortnight; Mr. 
Cornelius O’Brien, a month; Mr. Sanderson, a month; Mr. Jervis, a month ; 
Mr. Cripps, a month; Mr. Rotch, a week; Mr. Emmerson Tenant, a week ; 
Mr. Godson, to go the Circuit; Lord Charles Townshend, a month; Mr. Dill- 
wyn, a fortnight; Mr. Hill, five weeks ; Mr. Wallace, three weeks; Mr. Vivian, 
one week ; Captain Fenton, a fortnight; Mr. Pollock, to go the Circuit; Mr. 
Lloyd, to go the Circuit; Mr. Yelverton, a fortnight. 

Notices given for future Days. 

Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer.——Papers relative to Lord Durham’s Mission to 
Russia,---[Tuesday 18th March. ] 

Mr. Godson. Bill to make provision that in all prosecutions in which Counsel 
for prisoners are not permitted by Law to address the Jury, then the Counsel 
for the prosecution shall not address the Jury on behalf of the prosecutor :— 
Also, that Counsel shall be admitted to plead before Magistrates, for all parties, 
in all cases brought before them.—[{Thursday 28th March, } 

Mr. William Brougham.——Bill to establish a General Registry of all Deeds and 
Instruments relating to Real Property in England and Wales,---[Tuesday, 
23d April.] 

Lord Viscount Morpeth. Bill to allow the Affirmation of Quakers to be 
received instead of au Oath for the purpose of holding Offiees in the Govern- 
ment.—[Tuesday, 2d April.] 

Sir Eardley Wilmot.—— Bill to alter and amend so much of the Act of 7 and 8 
Geo, 4, c. 28, as relates te the proceedings in Indictments against Offenders who 
had been previously convieted of Felony :---Also to alter and amend so much of 
the Act of the 7th and 8th Geo. 4, c, 29, as relates to the proceedings by In- 
dictment against persons under the age of seventeen, charged with simple Lar- 
ceny.—[ Tuesday 16th April.] 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore.——Corn Laws.---[Tuesday 30th April.] 

Mr. Shiel.———In Committee on the Bill for the reduction of Bishopries in Ireland, 
to move a Clause excluding the Irish Bishops from the House of Lords, 

Mr. Loch.——-Bill to enable Burghs in Scotland to establish a general system 
of Police.---[Tuesday 12th March.] 

Sir John Key.——Bill to repeal so much of Assessed Taxes as relate to the Duty 
on Inhabited Houses and Windows.---[ Friday 22d March. ] 


Colonel Hay.——Select Committee to take into consideration the existing Excise 
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Mr. James Grattan.——Motion on the condition of the Peasantry of Ireland. 
{Friday 29th March.} 

Mr. Charles Buller.-——Bill to regulate the mode of taking Evidence in cases of 
controverted Elections.---[ Thursday 25th April.] 

Mr. Charles Buller.——~—Select Committee, to consider such disputed points of 
Law as may have arisen out of the late Elections, and that all Election Com. 
mittees be instructed to report to the said Committee all points of the Law 
of Elections which may come in question before them.---[Thursday 25th April.] 

Colonel Torrens.——Repeal of all Taxes which have the effect of lowering the 
rate of profit upon capital, or which are paid out of the wages of labour. 
---[Thursday 2nd May,] 

Colonel Torrens. Select Committee on the Commercial Policy of the Coun. 
try.---[Tuesday 7th May. ] A 

Mr. Gillon.——To move, That it is objectionable in principle, and politically in- 
expedient, that the possession of any spiritual or ecclesiastical office or dignity 
should entitle any person to sit in either House of the Legislature, and that 
any law or custom conferring such right ought to be speedily abrogated —— 
(Thursday, 9th May. } 

Mr. O'Connell. ——Bill for the total extinction of Tithes in Ireland.——[Thurs- 
day, 9th May.] ; 

Mr. O'Connell. Bill for the total extinction of all compulsory payments of 
Vestry Cesses or Vestry Rates in Ireland, (Thursday, 9th May.] 

Mr. Wolryche Whitmore. Select Committee, to consider the propriety of pro- 
moting and extending a system of Emigrativn, through the means of funds 
arising from the sale of waste lands in the Colonies of North America and 
Australia.—[Thursday 14th March.] 

Mr. Hill. ———That it be referred to a Committee of the House, to examine into, 
and report to the House, the facts and circumstances of the claim of the Baron 
de Bode upon the Fund received from the French Government for indem- 
nifying British subjects, for the loss of property unduly confiscated by the 
French Authorities.—{ Thursday 18th April. ] 

Mr. Stanley.——-Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland.—[{Tuesday 12th March. ] 

Marquis of Chandos. Select Committee on the state and management of Beer 
Houses.—[Tuesday 19th March. ] 

Mr. Grote.——That the votes, at elections for Members to serve in Parliament, 
be taken by way of Ballot.—[{Thursday 25th April.) 

Mr. Charles Buller.——Select Committee, to consider such disputed points of 
Law as may have arisen out of the late Elections, and that all Electien 
Committees be instructed to report to the said Committee all points. of 
the Law of Elections which may come in question before them.—[ Tuesday 
14th May.] . 

Lord Viscount Althorp. 
March. } 

Mr. Tooke.——Bill to alter and amend such, among other, provisions of an Act 
passed in the last Parliament, “to amend the Representation of the People 
in England and Wales,” as relate toa compulsory payment on the Registration 

‘of Votes for Counties, and for better defining the computation of distance for 
constituting residence within a Borough ; also, to preserve the Elective Fran- 
chise in certain cases of change of residence within a Borough, and for.en- 
abling Electors declaring themselves neutral so to be recorded on the poll- 
book.—[ Friday 10th May.] % sil 

Sir Francis Vincent.+—Bill to alter and amend the Laws respecting Libel, 
[Thursday 2lst Mareh]. hut of 

Mr. Estcourt.——Seleet Committee, to inqiire into the Laws under sts ie 
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at should be abolished throughout the British Empire.—[Thursday 6th 

May. ; 

Sir Andrew Agnew.——Bill or Bills to amend the Law relating to the observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—{ Monday 11th March. } 

Mr. Vivian.——Bill to remove the Summer Assizes for the County of Glanorgan 

_ from Cardiff to Swansea—[Wednesday 13th March. ] 

Colonel Davies———Bill to repeal the Act [5 Geo. 4, c. 204] granting Super- 
annuation and Retired Allowances.—[{Thursday 23rd April.] 

Mr. Hume.—— Bill to repeal the Acts of the 57th Geo. 3, c. 65, and 6 Geo. 4, 
c. 90, whereby His Majesty is empowered to grant pensions to recompense the 
services of persons holding, or who have held certain high and efficient Civil 
Offices-—[ Tuesday 23rd April.) 

Mr. Thomas Attwood.——Select Committee, to inquiré into the causes of the 
general distress existing among the industrious classes of the United Kingdom, 
and into the most effectual means of its relief.—[Thursday 14th March. } 

Mr. Wilks.——Select Committee, to consider the general state of parochial 
registries, and the Laws relating to those registries, and the registration of 
births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, and burials, in England and Wales.— 
[Thursday 21st March.] 

Mr. Wilks. Bill to exempt from Poor's Rate all Churches, Chapels, and other 
places exclusively appropriated to religious worship.—[Thursday 28th March.] 

Mr. Richards. Select Committee to inquire into the expediency of levyin 
a Rate on all Income arising from Property in Ireland, for the relief of the sick 
and helpless poor in the respective parishes in Ireland, and for raising a 
a to employ those who are completely destitute of employment.—[Thursday 

nd May. } 

Mr. Wilke. Bill to prevent the duration of Parliaments longer than three 
years.—[Tuesday 14th May.]} 

Lord Viscount Ebrington. —— Select Committee on Military Governments at 

Home and Abroad,—{ When the Returns shall have been received. ] 














CHARACTER OF A PEDANT, 


Is a dwarf scholar, that never outgrows the mode and fashion of the 
schoo], where he should have been taught. He wears his little learning 
made up, puts it on before it was half finished, without pressing or smooth- 
ing. He studies and uses words with the greatest respect possible, merely 
for their own sakes, like an honest man, without any regard of interest, as 
they are useful and serviceable to things; and among those he is the 
kindest to strangers (like a civil gentleman), that are far from their own 
country, and most unknown. He collects old sayings and ends of verses, 
as antiquarians do old coins, and is as glad to produce them upon all occa- 
sions. He has sentences lying by him for all purposes, though to no one, 
and talks of authors as familiarly as his fellow collegiates. He handles 
arts and sciences like those that can play a little upon an instrument, but 
do not know whether it be in tune or not. He eonverses by the book; and 
does not talk, but quote. If he can bat screw in something that an ancient 
writer said, he believes it to be much better than if he had something of 
himself to the purpose. His brain is not able to concoct what it takes in, 
and therefore brings things up as they were swallowed—that is, crude and 
undigested, in whole sentences, not assimilated sense, which he rather 
affects; for his watit of judgment, like want of health, renders his sal 
preposterous. He is worse one that is utterly ignorant, as a cock that 


sees a little fights worse than one that is stark blind. He speaks in a 
Siders dialest. hem,othes, 90, and much affects forced ex: ons, for- 
manners.— 
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STR WALTER SCOTT'S QUENTIN DURWARD. 


LOUIS THE ELEVENTH.—THE BISHOPS OF EVRECX AND VERDUN-— 
OLIVER THE BARBER. 


Some persons, less acquainted with the freaks and tyranny of d than 
Sir Walter Scott, have charged him with exaggerating those of Louis XT, 
in his Quentin Durward. It is important that there should be no mistake 
on this point. People have been too long dazzled by the splendour of roy- 
alty, and too eommonly misled by the fallacies of courtly apologists. Evea 
those who have admitted that kings have duties to perform, have been too 
apt, virtually at least, to concede, that princes are not to be too strictly bound 
by those common ties of morality and religious obligation, which are justly 
considered binding on humbler individuals in social life. The cant terms 
of courts, the hypocrisy of slavish hierarchies, and the prostitution of the 
sacred offices of religion to worldly and criminal purposes, have too widely 
diffused this species of morbid sensibility ; and insensibly but successfully 
imposed on the understandings, and blunted the moral perceptions, of the 
great mass of mankind. And althongh most people have at length eome 
to doubt if “there’s a divinity doth hedge a king,” and to question the 
propriety of the term “ sacred,” as applied to the person of mortal man, yet 
the language of the prayer in our Established Church service, for that mass 
of corruption and wickedness then called the House of Commons, and for 
“our most religious King,” was tolerated throughout the last and preceding 
reigns; and the shocking mockery of reading the King’s proclamation 
against vice and profaneness, first devised in the pious reign of King George 
the Third of warlike memory, still continues to insult the ears and under- 
standings of counties congregated for the solemn purposes of judicial pro- 
cess twice In every year. 

Unfortunately, Sir Walter Scott, with all his great and excellent 
qualities, partook largely of the prejudices of the last and preceding ¢en- 
turies, in favour of “ the right divine of kings to govern wrong ;” and would 
have been more likely to have palliated than to have exaggerated theit 
crimes. The most authentic histories fully justify the characters he hasso 
forcibly drawn of Louis XJ, his courtiers and contemporaries. For a num- 
ber of years Lonis kept his only son a strict prisoner at Amboise, avowedly 
under the apprehension of his taking up arms against him, as he had done 
against his father, carrying bis brutal tyrarmy over the mind of his son, ae- 
cording to the local historians, so far, that he would not let him learn a: 
more Latin, than this single sentence,—* Qui nescit dissimulare, 
regnare!” Philip de Comines, the courtier, historian, and apologist of 
Louis XI, after minutely describing the horrible means of offence and de- 
fence constructed by his orders at the Chateau of Plessy les Tours, in nearly 
the same terms with Scott, adds :—‘* Nobody was admitted into Plessis but 
his domestic servants and his archers, which were four hundred, some of 
which kept constant guard at the gate, while others walked continually 
about, to prevent being surprised. No lord or person of quality was per- 
mitted to be in the castle, nor to enter it with any of his retinue; nor, im 
deed, did any of them come in, but the Lord de Beanjeu, the present Duke 
of Bourbon, who was his son-in-law.” The king had iron cages made, 
about eight feet square. “The first occupier of one of them,” says De 
Comines, “ was the Bishop of Verdun, the very person, who at Louis’s sug- 
gestion, invented them! His once great favourite, the infamous yo 
of Evreux, better known by the name of the Cardinal Belue, lay in one 
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them for very many years, at the Castle of Loche, situated in the heart of 
Touraine; and as a proof that this sort of taste is apt to become hereditary 
amongst kings, De Comines himself says that Charles, the son and successor 
of Louis, confined him in another of cages for eight months, without 
the shadow of a cause. In order to aggravate, if possible, this horrible 
punishment, Louis XI ordered “ heavy and terrible fetters to be made in 
Germany, and particularly a certain ring for the feet, which was extreme 
hard to be opened, and like an iron collar, with a thick weighty chain, and 
a great globe of iron at the end of it, most unreasonably heavy, which 
engines were called the king’s nets.” 
The historian adds, that he had-seen many eminent and deserving 

in these prisons, with these nets about their legs! But, after all, De Comines 
very characteristically says, “It’s in Louis XIth’s time this barbarous var 
riety of punishments was invented; so, before he died, he himself was in 
GREATER TORMENT, and in more terrible apprehension, than those he had 
imprisoned ; and very charitably expresses tis hope that it may be looked 
upon as a great mercy towards him, and part of his purgatory.” If retri- 
butive mage thus overtook the king in his lifetime, it was but a little longer 
in reaching that wretched tool of his, Oliver le Dain; who, with another, 
his companion and assistant in villainy, was executed at Paris, in the year 
1484, the year after the death of Louis XI, “for several murders, rapines, 
and other enormous offences which they had committed,—though several of 
them, it was proved, “were by the express command of the hing himself.” 
Among the most execrable atrocities committed by this favourite tool of 
royalty, the historians of Touraine record, with peculiar horror, a heart- 
rending tale, similar to what is told of the monster Kirk, king James the 
Second’s detestable instrument, after the suppression of Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion in the West of England. “ This Monsieur was, by birth, a Fleming, 
had been barber to king Louis, and of greater power and authority with the 
king, than any nobleman in France.” Multitudes of other testimonies 
might be produced in proof of Sir Walter Scott’s not having overcharged 
the characters of these atrocious villains ; but it will perhaps require still 
stronger faith to believe, that for centuries after, France was not freed from 
such scourges as the bishops of Evreux and Verdun, and Oliver the Barber, 
whose brother was made a bishop ; and yet, monstrous to relate, in the beau- 
tiful Touraine, the garden of France, more than a century later, as Mr. 
Locke mentions in his Travels, another churchman, the Cardinal Richelieu, 
caused Alan Grandier, who was charged with calling him a cobbler, to be 
burned alive at Zoudon, ona charge of practising magic, in proof of which, 
in the absence of all other evidence, the depositions of the devils Ashtaroth, 
Asmodeus, and others, as well as those of the order of Seraphims, thrones, 
and principalities, were admitted as conclusive against this wretched victim 
of priestly vengeance, by a French court of justice, under the old regime !* 
All this, Bi relates to a comparatively few individuals, and one would 
fain hope that as‘there are monsters in the natural world, so there may be 
in the rational world ; and that these, and other instances which might be 
related, were astounding exceptions toa general rule. Philip de Comines, 
however, whether apologetically for his master, Louis, or from a sense of 
the duties and impartiality of any historian, deprives us of this forlorn hope, 
as relates to the princes, nobility, and clergy of his day: for, after a sum- 
mary of the atrocities of Louis XI, he adds, notwithstanding, that “ he was 
more prudent, liberal, virtuous, and greater in every thing than the contem- 
porary princes who were his neighbours and enemies !” - 





* Chalmel’s Hist. de Touraine.—Tableau Chronologique, &c. 
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DIVISION ON THE FIRST READING OF THE IRISH 
COERCION BILL. 


We publish the List of the Minority, and of the Absent, 
as the most brief method of conveying the 


on this Question, 
requisite information. By doing 


this we avoid the necessity of priuting the List of the Majority ; because 
the name of any Member sought for, be not found in the Minority, or 
among the Absent, it may be concluded that he voted in the Majority,— 
and thus all enquiries can be satisfied. 


MINORITY. 


Agiionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barron, H.W. 
Barry, G.S. 
Bayntun, Captain 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, R. M. 


Butler, Hon. P. 
lackney, W. 
Blandford, Marquis 
Bowes, J. 
Briscoe, J. 1. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. 8. 
Buller, C. 


Cornish, J. 
Daunt, T. 0. 
Debbin, L. 
Don, O’Connor 


Morrison, J. 


Andover, Viscount 
Apsley, Lord 
Archdall, General 
Barrington, Captain 
Blamire, W. 
Blunt, Sir C, 

Boss, Captain 
Brudenell, Lord 
Calley, ‘T. 
Chandos, Marquis 
Clive, Viscount 
— a A. 
Sooper, E. J. 
Cripps, J. 

Jurteis, Captain 
Satan 5, 
Davenport, J. 
Dilwyn, L. 
Dundas, Hon, Sir R. 
Fenton, Captain 


Ellis, W. 
Faithful, G. : 


Fitzsimon, N. 
a 
Fryer, R. 
Galwey, J. M. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grote, G. 
Gully, J. 
Harvey, D.W 
Hume, J. 
Hatt, W. 
Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, 

Kemp, T. 


Kinloch, G. 

Lalor, P. 

Lambert, H. 

Langton, Colonel G. 

Lister, E.C. 

L 

Mac M 
acnamara, Major 

Molesworth, Sir Ww. 

Nagle, Sir R. 

O'Connell, D. 

O’Connell, M, 

ean c 
Connell, Morgan 

O’Connell, J. 

O’Connor, F. 

O’ Dwyer, A.C. 

Ferrall, R. M. 


Tennyson, Rt. Hon. C. 
Bulwer, E. L. 


PAIRED OFF. 


Sinclair, G. 


Torrens, Col. R. 


ABSENT. 


Fleetwood, H. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, Hon. Captain 
Grant, Right Hon. R. 
Grant, Colonel W. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Guest, J. 

Guise, Sir B. W. 
Hardy, J. 

Heatheote, Sir G. 
Hill, M.D. 

Howard, Hon. F. 
Hoy, J 

Humphery, J. 

Horst, R. 

Jarvis, J. 

Johnston, Sir F. 
Knox, Hon. Colonel 
Lester, B. 

Lewis, Right Hon. FP. 
Lloyd, J. 


Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther Colonel 
Macnamara, F. 
Maxfield, Captain 
Mosley, Sir UO, 
Mullins, F. 
Newark, Viscount 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Neill, General 
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